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Textile Builders Recommend 


Ow 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED = Orn 
NON- 
IN U.S. PAT. OFFICES COUNTRIES 
Because-Tests convinced them that, <= 
it enables their machines to operate o - 
> 
most efficiently at lowest cost of oa 

maintenance. 
7 out of 10 textile mills save money* ~ 7 

by using NON-FLUID OIL which” & ™ 


prolongs bearing life and saves 
money by avoiding oil spot ‘sec- 
onds’ and outlasting oil 3 to 5 times. 


White for Descriptive Bel lotins 


he NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
40 Southern District WAREHOUSES: Charlotte, 2 


FALLS L. THOMASON. Charictte, N. C. Providence, A. L., Detroit, Louis, Me 
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for 
EXPERTS 


The panel shows nine different 
degrees roughness or smooth- | 


e 
ness in the surface of a cone. 5 | 
§ 
Each cone surface has been developed to solve 3 
a problem arising from special characteristics 4 
of some particular type of yarn. Frequently a ; 
newly developed surface has been found to 
suit a wide range—some surfaces are limited in | 
application-— cone shapes have a bearing on : 2 
surface requirements. 
Machine adjustments and even local conditions 
in a given mill also have a bearing on getting i 
the most efficiency in winding, packaging and ye 
delivery of yarns. Truly, the selection of the right ot 
cone for the right purpose, is a job for experts. me 
ait 
SONOCO MAKES FVERY THING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts CLoMPANY 
HARTSVILLE 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 44 


advance. Entered as second-class mall matter March 2. 1911. at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress. March 2, 1897. 
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Complele Yinanetal Sewice 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., lnc. 
| . Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. . 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA i 
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Your GATES VULCO ROPES | 


Are Today Making Performance Records 


NEVER EQUALED by ANY V-Belts Before! 


Early in the war, it became perfectly 
clear that Army tanks, tractors and self- 
propelled big guns in combat service simply 
had to have V-Belts of greater strength and 
durability than had ever been built before. 
Gates developed these greatly superior V- 
belts through intensified, specialized re- 
search — and here is why this fact is now 


important to YOU: 


Eve developed by 
or these y V-belts has 
also been added, day by day, to 
the quality of the standard Gates 
Vulco Ropes which have n de- 
livered to you. 


Here is one of the very few instances 
in which improvements developed primarily 
for military use could be passed on imme- 
diately to you. Ordinarily, you would have 
had to wait. An exception was made in the 
case of Gates V-belts because it was recog- 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street 


DALLAS 2. TEXAS. 1710 N. Market Street 
NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. 


nized that industry needed the best possible 
V-belts in order to achieve the greatest pos- 
sible production—and maximum production 
was vitally essential. 

That is why Gates has been able to pass 4 
on to you, day by day, every V-belt improve- 
ment developed for our armed forces during 
the war —and that is why your Standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes are today outperforming 
any V-belts ever built before! 


THE GATES RUBBER CO. | 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks 
In All Large industrial Centers 


ATLANTA 3, GA., 521-23 C & S National Bank Building 
DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Lile Bidg. 
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© Division Sales Offices: Boston * New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Atlanta - 


‘With Gulf Quality Lubricants 


we eliminated gumming and increased 


traveler life 


“THE GULF SERVICE ENGINEER gave us 
exactly the right recommendations for our spin- 
ning frames,’ says this Overseer. “With Gulf 
quality lubricants we not only get excellent lubri- 
cation under heavy load conditions, but we elimi- 
nated gumming and increased traveler life about 
400 per cent.” 

Gulf quality lubricants do not accomplish such 
outstanding results in every case, but you can be 
sure of improved lubrication! For Gulf oils and 


greases have superior lubricating value and 
longer life—two assets that contribute to greater 


Actual photo of Overseer 
of Spinning (left) con- 
sulting with a Gulf Serv- 
ice Engineer on frame 
lubrication. 


production and lower maintenance costs. 


Call in a Gulf Service Engineer and ask him to 
recommend the right lubricant and its proper 
application for each bearing and moving part in 
your mill. You can rely upon his recommenda- 
tions—they are based on broad experience with 
equipment similar to yours. 

Gulf quality lubricants—and the helpful coun- 
sel of a Gulf Service Engineer—are quickly avail- 
able to you through 1200 warehouses located in 
30 states from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, 
or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


LUBRICATION 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
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says this Overseer of Spinning 

j 

Y 

INDUSTRIAL 
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A COMPARISON OF CARD SLIVERS 


A ~~ When the card wire is bright and free to function properly, the extraction of 
waste is efective. The card web is free from holes and lumps and produces an even 
This card cylinder has been in continuous operation for 10 weeks without any other sliver with good edges 
stripping than that effected by the Continuous Stripper. The web has been lifted a ‘f 
from the cylinder with ao knife, revealing ao clean thin sheet of fibres. The wire was — When the card clothing is ful! of impacted waste it is quite difficult to do good 
found to be free from impacted waste and in unusually good condition. carding and obtain the bes? results from the stock 


The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper is a source of quality control in the card room. By keeping the cylinder clothing 
clean and free from impacted waste, and by preserving the free acting condition of the wire, the Continuous Stripper 


naturally has its effect on improving quality. 


And here is why .. . 
] The web is cleaner, since the cylinder wire cannot become loaded with waste 
fibre. 


i Variation in the sliver weight, which reaches a maximum right after stripping, 
is eliminated. When any conventional method is used, the variation may 
reach 50 to 75 per cent. 


3 The necessity of making 25 to 30 piecings per card in an 80-hour week, 
makes thick and thin places which may create “ends down or loom stops”. 


4 Nep count is reduced. The Continuous Stripper eliminates the variation in nep 
count and stabilizes the count at slightly above the average of that im- 
mediately “after stripping”. 


We have many other interesting facts about the Sacotowell Continuous Stripper 
which are fully detailed in our special catalog on this unit. Won't you let us send 
you a copy ? 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS «+ Charlotte * Greenville * Atlanta 4, 
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... GIVES EQUAL LONG SERVICE 


4 


| 
p with flat clearers, where eyebrowing is a problem, I | 
the new Dayco Type “S” Roll Covering is the | .. AND PROVIDES THESE OTHER ADVANTAGES, 100! I 
latest addition to the ever-growing Dayco line of 
specialized synthetic rubber textile products that trem yam, 
are reducing costs, increasing production in lead- | Ter weer, 
ing textile mills everywhere. Embodying all the 
5 advantages of the popular Dayco Type “C” Cot, 
service life, lower net roller cost and many others, | 
the new Type “S” has been especially engineered ! . | ana | 
to reduce eyebrowing to a minimum. Study its ee ee oe | 
many PLUS advantages in the box at the right. eet Roll ‘ by ee 
J Then write for full information about the new Coverings 
Type “S” Roll Covering for spinning frames with 
flat clearers, and the Type “C” for revolving | ce = 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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SURNAL OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL. NEW 


LETS PROMISE HEAVY D 


Mew Rerer Trees Mach 


Reiner Develops 
Tricot Machinery | 
New Feet Speed Knitter 


ted to Reduce 


“a Cet 


Recognition for an excellent machine, worthy of the 
Reiner tradition. The Reiner RT-1 High Speed Tricot 
Machine takes 21 inch and also the conventional 1334 
inch flange diameter beams. In addition, we offer warping 
equipment to take 21 inch flange diameter beams in all 
commercial widths. 


What is true of our new RT-1 machine is true of all 
iNnCO R PO “ AT ED Reiner machines. They are quality products, be they Auto 


E HAWKE N, NEW “JERSEY Heelers, Kay Looms, Raschel Machines, Warping Ma- 


Rom chines, Creels of all types, Automatic Embroidery Ma- 


Take bus Nos. 61, 67, or 167 at the Public Service Terminal at chines, Or other Reiner equipment. 

260 W. 42nd St.—Jjust west of Times Square. In less than ten 

minutes you get off at Pleasant Avenue, Weehawken. Tele- Fad ; 

phones UNion 7-0502-0503-0504-0505. Write for wlustrated folder. 
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PROVEN 
SYSTEMS 


Any of these systems can 
be applied to pesent 
standard draft fr.mes. 
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VOM 


Typical mill installation oj 
Super-Draft Roving Frames 


Getter Routing ¢ « ¢ WHITIN’S leadership in building Roving Frames 


is not an accident. Leading mills, everywhere, have been 
quick to realize the benefits of their correct design and 
high quality workmanship. Their adaptability to handling 


a wide range of fibers is described below. 


A three roll system, with cradles and bands, designed for drafts 
6 to 10 on carded work, up to 12 on combed work. Capable of 
eliminating either Slubbers or one Intermediate process, it is ideal 
where two process Roving is desirable. 


A four roll system, without cradles or bands, designed to run 
drafts 10 to 18. Between drafting zones full fiber control is main- 
tained by means of a special Quarter Turn Guide. Produces hank 
roving for finisher frames for making 5.00 hank roving or finer. 


This is a combination four roll system employing cradles apd 
bands and also the special Quarter Turn Guide. Designed for drafts 
of 18 and over. It is especially effective in mixed fibers of different 
types and lengths. 


WHITINSVILLE ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Speed of Operation ? 


DOES IT INCREASE 
Ease of Operation ? 


DOES IT IMPROVE 
Quality of Fabric ? 


DOES IT DECREASE 
Cost of Maintenance ? 


DOES IT IMPROVE 
’ Continuity of Operation ? 


DOES IT IMPROVE 
and Utility ? 


These six challenges are levelled at every 
new idea for the improvement of C&K Looms. 
And if any idea can’t meet at least one of these 
challenges, then it's not a good idea — either 


So it is permanently filed in the wastebasket. Gf 
This searching test is being applied, now, to up in one dazzling package, soon after the 

new ideas developed during the war effort... war is over. They'll come in due course, when j 
ideas involving new materials, methods, and they have proved able to stand up to this 6- 
machines. For decades of hard work have point test... which is the best protection you 

taught us, long since, that newness alone has could have, both for your mill and your customers. 


nothing necessarily to do either with practical 


So plan to take C&K Looms as they come along 
mechanics or economics. 


with their proven features. Don’t wait for a 


. _ complete miracle which can never possibly 
= happen,while other mill men pass you by. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER I, MASSACHUSETTS, U. A. 
| 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA 
between Today's War Weapons... 


- and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 


That’s why new improvements in C&K 
Looms won't come altogether, allwrapped 
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REEDS 


and 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


This type Reed is made in both the all Metal and 
Pitch band construction It has proven an insur- ‘ 
passable success in the weaving of Nylon. Acetate 
and other synthetic fibers due to the great smooth- 
ness of dent wire and its non-rusting features. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISIC : 


‘ 


TIN 


Z 
QUALITY LOOM 
| 
| Are You 
using this modern 
type of reed 
| with allits @ 
manifold advantages 


Looking Ahead 
Better Textiles 


(> experienced technicians, using 


the complete facilities of our textile 


laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 


successfully solved many problems in the | is 


i use of starch. We cordially invite you to wedi 
‘STARCHES consult them if you have any starch prob- and 
lems. Their services are at your command. ’ twis 


< 
x. 


PRODUCTS (2 
NEW YORK. S. A. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY LY 


Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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This winning combination, designed to pro- suring lowered costs and increased profits. 
vide the ultimate in efficiency, space-saving Our engineers are eager to help solve 
and ease of maintenance, will keep your your drive problems, too. Why not write us 


twisters running at peak production, in- today, to send one of them for consultation? 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers ATLANTA, GEORGIA Distributors 
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Ready 10 G0... REGARDLESS OF RAIN 


HOU AROL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Che ultimate in water-repellent finishes 


QUAROL is now available for civil- suits, sport jackets and slacks and all 
ian use for weather proofing kinds of rainwear fabrics. | 
fabrics, giving the same protection to Aquarol will assure customer satis- — 
the fabrics as given to our Armed faction and added sales value without | 
Forces. increasing finishing costs. 
Mill men know that to specify Produced to meet government speci- 
Aquarol is to assure high water-repel- fications during the war and now to 
s lent efficiency for overcoatings, ski meet the demand of the public. 


“ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


a Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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Clearing Misconception the 
Employment Discharged Veterans 


HAT are the practical implica- 

tions of the term “‘neuropsychia- 
tric’ which has been applied to so 
many discharged veterans? In order to 
answer this question, I am expressing 
the following opinions as one of three 
psychiatrists to whom has been posed 
the very important problem of the ef- 
fect on industry of releasing into civil- 
ian pursuits supposedly vast numbers 
of neuropsychiatric cases discharged 
from the armed forces. We have been 
requested to make suggestions concern- 
ing what should be done with the so- 
called neuropsychiatric dischargees 
whom industry is expected to employ 
or re-employ. It has been assumed that 


, this problem is One separate and dis- 


tinct from all other problems concern- 
ing post-war industry. I am happy to 
be able to report that, as a result of an 
extensive survey of various industrial 
organizations, this problem is not as 
serious as the layman may have imag- 
ined. 

By way of introduction, perhaps it 
would be well to state that the term 
‘psychoneurosis” does not designate a 
disease in the sense that pneumonia, 
typhoid, or malaria do. The term psy- 
choneurotic is more of a social diagno- 
sis. It affects the individual relationship 
of all people to other people in their 
homes, in their employment, and in 
their social environment. A psychoneu- 
rotic requires an adjustment, as an in- 
vidual, to his environment and occu- 
pation. Briefly, psychoneurosis may be 
defined as an emotional upset devel- 
oped to the point where it interferes 


' with the individual's efforts in his em- 


Ni 


ployment or with his domestic life or 
social relationships. Everyone, at one 
time or another, and in varying degree, 
exhibits such symptoms. 
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By C. CHARLES BURLINGAME, M.D. 


Psychiatrist-in-Chief, The Institute of Living 


Hartford, Conn. 


Obviously, the adjustment to military 
life for a man established in peaceful 
pursuits and relationships greatly af- 
fects his emotional life. If he fails in 
any of the required adjustments, he is 
discharged as a_ psychoneurotic. In 
civilian life, this same man might make 
a very satisfactory adjustment to his 
employment relationship and be an éx- 
tremely valuable employee. The effort 
to make the necessary adjustments to 
military life may have caused increased 
irritability, seeming indifference, or 
other traits indicating a lack of the 
usual sustained and normal interests. 
These symptoms tend to disappear 
more or less automatically as the in- 
dividual’s war experience recedes in 
point of time. 

Abnormal sensitivity to sound and 
an abnormal acuteness of hearing fre- 
quently call for special consideration. 
Again these symptoms are transitory 
and need not become the basis of any 
permanent difficulty in connection with 
peacetime employment. 

The sum and substance of all this is 
that we need to pay little or no atten- 
tion to whether or not a man. was, dis- 
charged from the armed forces as a 
psychoneurotic. This term, as a basis 
for discharge, amounts to nothing more 
than saying that he did not have the 
personal traits which enabled him to 
become a satisfactory member of the 
armed forces. The inability of a man 
to adjust himself to military life and 
conditions, does not imply inability to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to in- 
dustrial or business occupations. Un- 
fortunately, the term psychoneurotic, 
which has been used as a label for this 
entire group, has been greatly mis- 
understood by manufacturers and oth- 
ers in civilian life. 


Throughout industry there are thou- 
sands of psychoneurotic people being 
successfully employed. In the past, it 
may -have been found that they were 
not suited to some particular job, but 
quite satisfactory in another position. 
They were never ruled out as undesir- 
able for employment. There is no more 
reason to look upon the discharged 
veteran in that light. If emotionally 
upset through his war service, the re- 
turn to normal conditions soon 
restore him to his normal frame of 
mind. 

I could dwell at length upon the ob- 
servations upon which these conclu- 
sions are based, but one reference will 
be sufficient. In one large plant, em- 
ploying tens of thousands of men, re- 
turned veterans are being hired without 
regard to the circumstances surround- 
ing their discharge from the armed 
forces; the sole basis for employment 
is the veteran's past training and skill. 
No attention whatever is being paid to 
whether he was discharged as a psycho- 
neurotic. After a period of months of 
employment, the work record of these 
veterans was compared with that of 
non-veteran groups. It is of interest to 
note that nearly one-third of the veter- 
ans rated higher in productivity than 
the average of the entire plant; and a 
little over one-third of these veterans 
had developed higher skills than they 
had before entering the armed forces. 

Furthermore, there seemed to be no 
connection whatever between the suc- 
cess or failure in industrial work be- 
tween the veterans discharged for neu- 
ropsychiatric reasons and those dis- 
charged for other reasons. Hence, I am 
forced to conclude that psychoneurosis 
as a discharge factor has no bearing 
whatsoever on re-employability. 
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Waste won't be nipped into the work when you 


run on Armstrong's Cork Cots. For not only does 
cork definitely reduce clearer waste, but also its 
extra “grip carries waste well back onto the 
clearer boards—so no eyebrowing occurs. This 
means cleaner work . . . less clearer picking... 
fewer complaints from frame tenders. 

Besides eliminating eyebrows, cork’s high co- 
efhcient of friction results in more uniform draft- 
ing, stronger yarn, and reduced end breakage. 
But extra grip is only one of the reasons why 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots give you better running 
work and more poundage. These cots “come 
back” quickly after passing top roll laps or 


hard ends. They have no hard or soft spots to 


grip the yarn unevenly. And because cork com- 
presses evenly under roll weighting, Armstrong's 
Cork Cots maintain a true drafting surface. 

In addition, these cots have a long initial life 
and can be rebuffed three or four times for ex- 
tended service. Each rebuflng costs as little as 
one-half cent per roll. 

Because they offer these vital operating ad- 
vantages, Armstrong's Cork Cots are now serving 
more spindles than any other roll covering mate- 
rial. For the full story of how these cots can help 
you maintain peak production, see your Arm- 
strong representative. Or write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products Department, 


8212 Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


ARMSTRONG’S 
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Lxecutives Consider Gurren 


IVE forum sessions, covering major developments 
ca the industry, were featured during the two-day 
19th annual meeting of the Cotton-Textile Institute Nov 
28-29 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. 

At a meeting of institute directors Hugh M. Comer of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., was elected chairman of 
the board, and Arthur M. Allen of Baltic (Conn.). Mills 
and A. G. Myers of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., were 
named vice-presidents. Dr. Claudius T. Murchison was re 
elected president, and Paul B. Halstead was continued as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Treatment of the five forum topics, Raw Cotton, the 
Customer's Report to the Cotton Textile Industry, Textile 
Research and Education, the Outlook for Cotton Textiles 
and Textile Design, was preceded by the addresses of Re- 
tiring Chairman Fuller E. Callaway, Dr. Murchison, Dr. 
Leo Wolman of Columbia University and Dr. Virgil Jordan 
of the National Industrial Conference Board. 

The more than 350 textile men in attendance heard Mr. 
Callaway warn against allowing dominance of world cotton 
manufacturing slip from American hands. The speaker 
urged economical production of cotton textiles through 
‘technological know-how” on a basis where large capital 
investment rather than low wages 1s necessary to produce 
them. ‘Today,’ stated Mr. Callaway, ‘we are standing on 
the threshold of a mew era in world history. For the first 
time in history the general public has been awakened to the 
possibilities of science. Radar, the atomic bomb and jet 
propulsion have made us realize both the power and possi- 
bilities of science not only as applied to war but as applied 
the 
textile industry continue to spin and weave and finish sub- 


to peacetime industry. The question is—will we in 
stantially as our fathers did before us or will we invest the 
money, and promptly, which would be necessary to pay the 
cost of revolutionizing our industry from a scientific stand- 
point?" 

A note of optimism was struck by Dr. Murchison in his 
annual report, pointing out that fears regarding conversion 
from war to peacetime production have turned into pleasant 
surprises in that the industry has arrived at an unusually 
stable position as compared to conditions following World 
War I. The pricing structure of the industry has been held 
in check and no runaway markets currently are in evidence, 
said the institute president, citing a number of comparative 
prices standard cotton goods constructions. 
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During the war period and since, there has been in 
process a reorganization of the industry's structure which is 
of the utmast importance. I am speaking of the trend to 
ward integration. It is.a development contemplated by 
many members of the industry for years and so, in part, 
must be recognized as long thought out ‘and deeply consid 
ered. However, it received a great stimulus due to wat 
conditions generally and more specifically to the price sched 
the Othce of 


From the standpoint of individual! companies it means the 


ules determined b, Price Administration 
assumption of new responsibilities, new techniques, new 
risks and the reorganization of their business structures. It 
puts a premium on the higher skills and ingenuities. The 
chief executives of these companies have accepted a chal- 
lenge which is in full proportion to the great opportunities 
which lie ahead. We extend to them our heartiest congrat- 
ulations and best wishes. 

“From the standpoint of the industry as a whole, the 
development is of equal significance. It portends a narrow- 
ing of the gray goods market. It likewise retains in the 
hands of the individual companies the important responsi- 
bility of commodity pricing through a longer sequence of 
operations. These are conditions of igcreasing stability. 
The operations of spinning, weaving, converting and selling 
are brought into closer unity. The industry will be less 
vulnerable to the recurrent storms which have swept over 
the primary markets in past years. 

There is, of course, involved another interesting ques- 
tion which only time can answer. This question has to do 
with the speed and facility with which a gray goods market 
of different proportions can accommodate itself to the re- 
quirements of the great army of secondary processors who 
do not have mill affiliations. 

~The outlook is definitely along the lines of a stronger 
and a more stable industry. This, together with the great 
improvements which will be coming to us from science and 
the arts, should enable cotton not only to hold its own but 
to make great strides forward. Let us hope that we shall no 
longer be an industry of feast or famine, living from hand 
to mouth, but an industry of continuous and growing pros- 
perity.”’ 

The need for clarity on the government's policy on wages 
and management's rights were held highly essential by Dr. 
Wolman, who is a professor of economics at Columbia 
University. Dr. Wolman stated (Continued on Page 45) 
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Seated, left to right: Martha Wallace, North Carolina State College school of textiles; Beverly Jones, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Juanita Curtis, 


Borden Mille, Inec., Kingsport, Tenn.; and Harry MeCormick, Seminole Mills, Clearwater, 5. C. 


Standing. left toe right: Helen G. Beasley, Cotton- 


Textile Institute fiber technician: Ching th: Eileen Hughes. Henrictta (N. CC.) Mille; Weldon Myers, Clemson textile stadent; W. H. Carpenter, Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., Talladega, Ala.; Hwang Soh-Cheng, Ming Hsien College, Chingtong, China; and Helen Evans, institute technician. 


JVYARLY in 1944 Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of The Cotton-Textile Institute, and Dr. R. F. 
Poole, president of Clemson College, announced the 
establishment of a modern cotton fiber testing labora- 
tory by the division of technical service of the institute 
and the textile school at Clemson College, Clemson, 
S. C. This co-operative laboratory has been established 
for the purpose of making available to cotton mills 
facilities for training their laboratory workers. in the 
techniques of cotton fiber testing. Many mills in recent 
years have established cotton fiber research laboratories 
in connection with their cotton departments and quality 
control programs. A number, however, have had difh- 
culty in securing trained personnel. 

The laboratory is equipped to make fiber strength 
measurements (both round bundle and flat bundle), ma- 
turity tests, fiber length and length distribution with the 
Suter-Webb sorter, fiber length analysis with the Hertel 
hbrograph, and fiber fineness tests by the weight per inch 
method. In addition to its training program, the division 
also has in view a research program of value to cotton 
mills. 


Helen G. Beasley. center, demonstrates use of the Pressley fiat bundle 
fiber strength tester to Marguerite O'Grady, left, and Margaret Renouf 
of Pepperell Mig. Co., Biddeford, Maine. 
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Helen G. Beasley, fiber technician for the institute, is 
in charge of the training program. Before joining the 
institute staff Mrs. Beasley was associated with the cotton 
fiber and spinning research laboratories of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at College Station, 
Texas. 


Ruth Patterson and Lera Canup of Pacolet Mig. Co. at Gainesville, Ga., 
observe the operation of the Fibrograph machine, used for fiber length 
analysis. 


Proof of the industry's interest in learning more about 
its raw cotton is demonstrated by the fact that 49 train- 
ees,, representing mills in Alabama, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Maine, Massachusetts, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia, have completed this course 
in cotton fiber testing techniques. 

Laboratories engaged in cotton fiber testing have 
found that women make better fiber technicians than 
men, however, a number of men have taken the train- 
ing. The students should have at least a high school 
education. A slight acquaintance with the methods of 
fiber analysis or any laboratory experience is advant- 
ageous to the trainee. To be able to operate a calculat- 
ing machine ts also helpful. A minimum of eight weeks 
is required for the training (Continued on Page 44) 
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COTTON FIBERS 


charts illustrate a new scien- 
tific service by Railway Supply & Mfg. 
Co. laboratories that is proving of great 
value to bedding manufacturers. The 
charts record a newly perfected testing 
procedure and rating formula for ascer- 
taining the exact degree of resiliency 
and compressibility possessed by sam- 
ples of cotton fibers. Asa result, makers 
of bedding and other users of cotton 
filler material can maintain uniform 
quality in their finished products. 


This is just one example of the service 
rendered to users and potential users 
of cotton fibers by RAYCO engineers 
and technicians. Progress to date in 
fiber research and development work 
indicates a broader, more profitable 
market ahead for cotton by-products, as 
handling standards are improved. 


Most of the cotton mills appreciate the 
need for exercising rigid control and 
modern packaging, so that cotton fibers 
free of dirt and other contaminating 
material may be supplied to meet the 
exacting requirements of many new 
end-uses. Attainment of these higher 
standards will insure broader and more 
profitable markets. 


THE RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 
Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio ~ Franklin, Ohio — Atlanta, Ga — Charlotte,N. C - 
Covington, Tenn. Greensboro, N.C. = Chicago, Ill. - New York, N.Y. Detroit, Mich. 
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Discussion Current Operating Methods 


RACTICAL textile mill operating problems and new 
developments were discussed by the more than 150 
superintendents and overseers who gathered Nov. 10 
at Durham, N. C., for the fall meeting of the Southern 


Textile Association's Eastern Carolina Division. Virgil 
E. McDowell, the divisional chairman from Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., presided over the meeting, which was 
held in the Erwin Mills Auditorium. A paper on the 


German textile industry which was prepared by Elliot 
B. Grover, head of the yarn. manufacturing department 
at the North Carolina State College school of textiles, 
was presented by G. H. Dunlap, an associate of Mr. 
Grover. 

Presented below is a partial stenographic report of 
the technical discussion, and following it an abstract of 
Mr. Grover paper 


CHAIRMAN MCDOWELL: Our purpose was not so much 
to go into the theoretical discussion of all these questions 
but ta discuss them mostly along the lines of what new 
machinery you propose to put in or have already put in 
and what repairs you have made to your machinery or pro- 
pose to make, having in mind the considerations of produc 
tion and speed. The discussion program is more or less 
built around the idea of post-war planning; what you are 
doing to improve your present machines, what new devices 
you have found, what you can do with your present ma 
chinery in the way of rearranging it or repairing itt, and 
what new machinery you should put in to meet coming 
conditions. 


Opening and Picking 
and I should like 


to say that considerable interest has been manifested in this 


Our first topic is opening and picking, 
subject, because of the fact that in the days to come the 
cotton mills are going to have to think along the lines of 
how they are going to clean the cotton that ts produced. In 
the future cotton will probably be picked by mechanical 
means, and probably there will be more trash in the cotton. 
What are you going to do or what do you expect to do to 
meet that 1928 the 


opening room equipment consisted of a bale breaker. one 


condition when it comes? Back in 
or two vertical openers, and a horizontal cleaner delivering 
through a condenser to a distributor. Motes and large par- 
ticles are effectively removed by the vertical and horizontal 
cleaners. We come, then, to these questions: How about 
the blending of our present cotton, and how about the dust 
and fine dirt that we are going to find in it? How are we 
going to remove that? Those are the problems we are up 
against, 

Under our first heading, opening and picking, we have 
these three questions: 


opening, blending and cleaning machinery? (2) Specify 
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(1) What is your present line of 


the types of machines used and the order in which they 
appear in the line. (3) Give the grade and staple of cotton 
used and the pounds production per hour run through your 


lay out. 


Typical Set-Ups 


C. W. Howe Lt, superintendent, Mills Nos. 2 and 5, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.: We have a 22-bale 
mix. _We open about three bales to the blending feeder- 
feed them to the blending feeder; then we have a No. 12 
lattice opener, vertical opener, No. 12 lattice opener, and 
condenser. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you mind giving us the production 
of those machines ? 

Mr. 
hour. 


HOWELL: It ts approximately 1.100 pounds per 
THE CHAIRMAN: How many feeders do you have 7? 
Mr. Howett: We have eight in that line. Of course. 
we have different feeders for warp and filling. That hap- 
pens to be a warp line. 


CHAIRMAN McDoweELL: In other words, the feeders are 


.turning out from 125 to 150 pounds each. What is the 


speed ? 

Mr. HOWELL: 
733; lattice, 800. Incidentally, we spray oil in the feeders. 
We have a spray in each feeder and put in 214 tenths of one 
per cent. 


The first lattice Opener is 840; vertical. 


We run 45-inch strict low middling cotton. | 
might say that a few years ago these mills ran several ex- 
tensive tests to determine the type of machines they should 
use in the opening room and that after those tests were 
concluded they decided this was the best layout of any they 
had tried. They used two vertical openers in the line and 
also a horizontal cleaner in various combinations, but this 
gave the stock the best appearance of any. 

W. J. LAUGHRIDGE, superintendent, Rocky Mount (N. 
C.) Mills: We have two lines; we have four tandem feed- 
ers to each line. From the tandem feeders it goes into a 
spirawhirl. We have a small screen to each one. Then we 
have what we call a down-stroke; it ts a Whitin machine. 
It comes from this to the down-stroke. Then they come 
together. 

CHAIRMAN McDoweELL: They combine there in a con- 
denser and then through a distributing agent to the eight 
pickers ? 

Mr. LAUGHRIDGE: That is right. This machinery 1s all 
new. Most of it was put in in 1940 and 1941, and the 
oldest has been in about eight years. The production 1s 
approximately 2,000 pounds per hour, 1,000 pounds for 
each unit. As to the speeds, it is 500 for the spirawhirl, 
and for the down-stroke it is 650. We run about the same 
grade and staple of cotton as does Mr. Howell. 

Mr. LAUGHRIDGE: We have a return air condenser behind 
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A new member of the Lambeth 
product family, with inherited Lam- 
beth quality. Built up and molded 
in one continuous operation. Glue 
has no chance to set before molding 


is completed, thus assuring longer 
life. 
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each picker. We do not have a dust house. The air goes 
from the condenser back in. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Does that condenser catch the dust and 
dirt and return fresh air back to the room ? 

Mr. LAUGHRIDGE: The same air. It just circulates. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You mean the dust and dirt automati- 
cally drop into a bag or something like that ? 

Mr. LAUGHRIDGE: Yes. That runs very slowly. 

CHAIRMAN McDoweELL: You use that just on the pick- 
ers, I understand, and not on the bale breakers and blending 
machines ? 

Mr. LAUGHRIDGE: That ts right. We have the Whitin 
one-process picker. 

QUESTION: Is your opening machinery in a different 
room from your pickers, and the condenser that pulls from 
these two down-strokes exhausts into your blending room? 

Mr. LAUGHRIDGE: That ts right. 

A MEMBER: Suppose you had your opening machinery 
and picking machinery in the same room, what then ? 

Mr. LAUGHRIDGE: If you have them all in the same room 
you can use a condenser on the picker. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you get any little, fine dust back 
from the condenser—enough to be objectionable ? 

Mr. LAUGHRIDGE: No. 

CHAIRMAN McCDoweELL: As to this machine that you are 
talking about, don’t you think that is a thing that will help 
remove the small particles that we expect to get in the cot- 
ton from the mechanical cotton pickers ? 

Davip CLARK, editor, TEXTILE BULLETIN, Charlotte, N. 
C.: I understand the cotton picker is using a machine to 
clean the cotton—the Lummus cleaner. 

CHAIRMAN McDoweELL: If you want to take the time | 
shall be glad to give you the layout of one mill that ts using 
seven feeders. They feed into a gyrator. You all know 
what that is, of course; it is more or less a cleaning trunk, 
and the cotton goes in and drops down to the bottom. The 
gyrator has three inclined sections and two horizontal sec- 
tions. The production from all of that unit is 2,000 pounds. 
That unit divides there into two lines; it has two lines from 
the gyrator. One line, the A line, goes into a Lummus 
machine, of which Mr. Clark spoke, and that goes on to a 
No. 4 bale breaker. The B line goes into a Buckley beater 
section, which is the same as a No. 12, and that goes into 
a vertical opener. It goes from there into the picker room. 
The production on each line is 1,000 pounds. 

With that unit you see how many different machines you 
have involved. There are seven feeders, making 2,000 
pounds production, or over 250 pounds to each feeder. In 
that layout, if they make any changes, they recommend that 
more feeders be added, that in place of using seven they 
use more, to get that production down to 200 pounds per 
feeder. They also recommended adding a Centrif-air ma- 
chine, but I do not remember where they said they would 
put it. As to the machines involved, you have the feeders, 
which help the blending; you have the gyrator involved, 
and have the Lummus cleaner; you have the No. 12 or 
Buckley beater involved; and you have the bale breaker 
involved, which seems to me like a very good cleaning 
system. 


Slashing 

The next part of the program covers slashing. We have 
had considerable interest expressed about the automatic 
moisture controls for slashers. We have Louis C. Plaehn, 
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who is district manager at Greenville, S$. C., for the control 
division of the Barber-Colman Co., and we also have Karl 
Selden, Jr., of Charlotte, branch manager for Brown Instru- 
ment Co. These men are present, and it is your privilege to 
ask them questions about these machines, and I know they 
will be glad to answer and to give you any information you 
desire. 

At this time I am going to ask M. R. Harden to make a 
few remarks on this subject. 

M. R. Harden, superintendent, Mill No. 4, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham: We have these controls for all slashers 
but have only one in operation. That one has been in oper- 
ation for several months and is doing a fine job. The type 
we have is the Barber-Colman. It controls the percentage 
of moisture present in the warp all the time. It operates or 
is controlled, of course, from a little brass roller which runs 
on the front roll just before you get up to your measuring 
roll—your front delivery roll. It is actuated by the moisture 
present at that place. If more moisture is needed it will 
shift the motor belt up on the slasher, and if there is too 
much moisture it acts the other way. 

We make two weights of size and have two delivery and 
two circulating systems, for light and heavy work. We 
always cook our size below level and then bring it up to 
level, so we have the same consistency in each bath. We 
have controls on our cooking kettles and have a closed coil 
in our storage kettle, so it does not weaken the size down. 

CHAIRMAN McDoweLL: The fourth question under 
slashing is: “How do you determine the value of tests that 
are made on the slashers? How do you follow it on to the 
weave room, and what does the weave room report back to 
you? 

Mr. HARDEN: Usually we make the ticket going to that 
warp a certain color. We have a different color for each 
test. The foreman dips the ticket in the color, and that 
ticket is attached to the warp and follows it all the way to 
the weave room. We make a quite thorough loom check; 
and after a period of weeks, while that warp is running out, 
we get the whole story of whether that is better than some- 
thing else with which we are comparing it. 

]. D. PELL, president and treasurer, Old Dominion Tex- 
tile Co., Rocky Mount, Va.: What do you think of the 
automatic moisture control ? 

Mr. HARDEN: We are very much pleased with it. If you 
adopt it, you will find that if you have four slashers you 
can probably cut down to three. 

J]. J. HyDeR, overseer. weaving, Eno Cotton Mills, Hills- 
boro, N. C.: How much moisture do you leave in? 

Mr. HARDEN: We try to leave eight per cent. That may 
sound a little high, but we have not had any sticking or any 
wet warps. By having the control it stays right there; it 
does not go to 8.5 or 8.75 per cent. 

T. W. MULLEN, general superintendent, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: I think with the old hit-or- 
miss method you had to have more humidity in the weave 
room, because the warps were too dry. I think the old 
slasher man always worried about having the warps too wet, 
and he got them too dry. 

Mr, SELDEN: You would always have to have moisture- 
content control. You could get moisture-content control by 
a rather involved system of controls on the cylinders and 
cans, in accordance to the speed you are running. But that 
would be more or less putting a ceiling on your production. 
You have to have some kind of variable-speed drive. But it 
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would be too involved and not economical for you in the 
long run to have moisture control on a slasher and have to 
work back through the cylinders. You are putting a limit 
on your slashers there, whereas under this other scheme you 
are getting maximum production. If you control the tem- 
perature your reaction would be rather slow. It would be 
a rather involved job, particularly with a large-diameter 
cylinder; and you would not get the immediate response. 
You see, this thing is very rapid. You are always making the 
correction as fast as you need it. I think it would be much 
wiser to consider the adaptation of the various variable- 
speed drives which are offered, whether mechanical or 
electric. 

THE CHAIRMAN: As I understand, do you mean the 
multi-motor steam drive ? 

Mr. SELDEN: That gets into a problem. In a mill which 
runs nothing but sheetings, where the styles are set, there 
is practically no variation. But some mill that has a wide 
variety of sets needs a much more flexible means of con- 
trolling the speed and would possibly get up to a four-to- 
one method of controlling the speed, rather than two-to-one. 
That is where you start getting into the advantages of these 
electric drives. With these so-called multi-motor drives, of 
course, you get other advantages in the form of tension 
controls and things of that sort, which are very neatly 
worked out; and generally those people who have used 
those have been very well pleased. 

CHAIRMAN McDoweE LL: If you have a Reeves drive on 
the slasher, or a cone drive, is that sufficient variation of 
speed to take advantage of the moisture-control equipment 
and not have an electric multi-drive, which is a separate 
item 

Mr. SELDEN: It would be in most mills. But say you 
are running a set with 2,000 ends, in one instance, and a set 
with 6,000 ends, in another. With the 6,000 ends you have 
three times as much warp to drive. There would not be 
enough range so you could handle that variation. Some- 
thing else would have to be done in order to get up to the 
speed variation. It is nothing more than figuring back to 
the total weight of the warp. 

Mr. HARDEN: We have a range of from 15 yards a 
minute up to 38, which we think is very wide. So we put 
on this valve, and when we put on a heavy set it gives a 
sudden volume of steam, which we did not have on the 
previous set. When we put a light set on again and the 
moisture control starts to move it cuts the steam down again 
right away. 

Mr. PLAEHN: It acts as an assistance in that direction. 

H. J. BENNETT, overseer spinning, Mill No, 1, Roanoke 
Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: I should like to ask 
what increased production in the weaving the moisture con- 
trol on the slasher would give over a slasher without the 
moisture control. 

Mr. HARDEN: I cannot answer it exactly, but I will guess 
at it. I think it is about two per cent. We ran some tests 
on it. Mr. Sullivan, was it two or more per cent? 

Mr. SULLIVAN: It was 1.5. 

SYDNEY GREEN, treasurer, Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, 
N. C.: We do not have moisture control. We have tem- 
perature control on our cylinders; that is all. I mean by that 
a control to regulate the amount of steam, to give us a cer- 
tain temperature on our cylinders. I should like to ask Mr. 
Harden if they have any trouble with this machine. I guess 
it is a rather fancy device; and we do not have the engineers 
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that Erwin has, perhaps, to keep such a thing in shape. 
Where is it put, on the floor or on the wall? And do you 
have any trouble about keeping it in condition ? 

Mr. HARDEN: It certainly was something new to us, to 
start with, and we had a lot of trouble with it. But we 
found out that our trouble was just ignorance. 

QUESTION: Do you have temperature controls on your 
slashers, too, with it? 

Mr. HARDEN: We do not need them. We took them off. 
It knocks them out, you see. The reason we took the steam 
control off our cylinders was that it was influenced by the 
surface of the cylinder, which would not work at all. You 
see, we had a fin across the surface of the cylinder, and if 
the temperature varied in the cylinder it was supposed to 
change the valve. Since the surface of the cylinder influ- 
enced the influx of steam it was working at loggerheads 
with the Barber-Colman moisture control. I do not mean 
to recommend taking off all types, but the type we used did 
not work with the moisture control. 


Loom Beam Drives 


CHAIRMAN McDowe.ELL: On this same subject of slash- 
ing we have this question: ‘Have you had any experience 
with separate motor drives for loom beams?’ That brings 
in the multi-motor slasher drive. I should like to say that 
this is the first distinct improvement in slasher operation in 
several years. Proper slashing has a very definite effect on 
the quality of the finished cloth and the efficiency of the 
weaving process. It is generally agreed in the textile indus- 
try that most of the damage to warp yarns occurs in the 
slasher room. Regardless of the care taken in processing 
the yarn, improper slashing can ruin the strongest fibers 
and result in poor quality cloth and lost time in the weave 
room. 

Much of the damage to the warp yarns is primarily the 
result of variations in the tension. If the yarn must act as a 
belt to drive the rolls, its diameter will be irregular, and 
actual breakage will occur. For example, the yarn between 
the size box and the cylinder, being wet, is more sensitive to 
tension strain than at any other point in the slashing process. 

Up to the present time, the only improvements in the 
slasher drives have been primarily mechanical ones. In the 
mechanical drive the building of the beam, with its con- 
stantly increasing diameter, was partially compensated for 
by a slipping clutch. However, no mechanical equipment 
can provide the accuracy of adjustment possible with elec- 
trical control. The final net result of constantly maintained 
tension control can best be evaluated in the weave room. It 
is here that the warp yarn reveals its true characteristics. 

This multi-motor drive involves driving the beam separate 
from the rest of the slasher, and, as I understand it, also 
controls the drives in the other parts of the slasher, the 
cylinder, etc. 

Mr. GREEN: Anything we can get to help us will be 
worthwhile. We should improve our job on the slasher if 
we can. It seems to me a good deal of tension is put on 
the yarn before it gets to the beam. The nine-inch roll is 
the roll that holds the yarn, and if tension is put on that 
roll to the beam I don’t know that I agree with everything 
you have said. 

Mr. D.: It might be an advantage on soft yarns, that 
pack in and get too much weight. 

CHAIRMAN McDowELL: I think it is brought out that 
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For details on the principles, features, ad- 
vantages, and the benefits to be gained from 
’ Barber - Colman Moisture Content Control 
equipment, send for this brochure. Ask for 


The Barber-Colman Moisture Content 
Control System will permit a slasher 
to be safely operated at maximum 
temperature, and therefore at the high- 
est speed possible, to produce maxi- 
mum yardage with uniform moisture 
content. Investment in Barber-Colman 
controls will provide a good return 
through increased production and im- 
proved quality from existing slasher 
and slasher room equipment. 


Bulletin F-1705-1. 


conten? 


Specifically, the Barber-Colman Mois- 
ture Content Control System will: 


1. Eliminate warp spoilage by main- 
taining uniform and proper 
moisture content, 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


TO PROVIDE SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT 
IN WARP QUALITY AND PRODUCTION 


UNIFORM QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 


2. Increase production from exist- 
ing slashers. 

3. Increase weave room efhciency 
by delivering more uniform and 
better quality warps. 

4. Reduce slashing costs by produc- 
ing maximum’ pounds of warp 
with minimum pounds of steam. 

5. Reduce cost of goods by allowing 
lower relative humidity in the 
weave room without sacrifice of 
quality. 

For data on the possibility of applying 
Barber - Colman Moisture Content 
Control in your mill, see your Barber- 
Colman representative. 


45 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


ROCKFORD 
ILLINOIS massacnuserts 


wrber-Colman Company 


SERVING 


BOSTON * GREENVILLE 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS 


GREENSBORO ATLANTA 
NORTH CAROLINA GEORGIA 
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this multi-motor drive packs it on the beam more evenly. 

Mr. D.: It might be better for certain types of yarn. 

Mr. SELDEN: While my company and I have no direct 
interest in the driving mechanism for the slasher, person- 
ally I am very enthusiastic about the electric multi-drive. | 
have seen a number of slashers with the single drive and a 
half-dozen with the so-called multi-motor drive. Some mills 
have several motors on the slasher; some have two motors. 
One of the advantages of the electric drive is that you can 
have controlled acceleration of the slasher and controlled 
deceleration. By that you eliminate the trouble you have 
with the slasher starting and stopping suddenly. I have 
seen slashers that I thought would fall down every time the 
operator stopped or started them, because of the jolt. The 
elimination of that is a decided advantage,.I think. Any of 
the electric drives will eliminate that and will give you a 
slasher that will operate much more smoothly and be much 
more sensitive to automatic control than with the mechant- 
cal drive. 

As far as the moisture-control application is concerned it 
makes no difference to us whether it is a mechanical or an 
electric drive. This instrument will work satisfactorily on 
either and do a satisfactory job on either. 

Mr. PLAEHN: I agree with Mr. Selden that, while we, 
like his company, have no direct interest in the drive, a job 
equipped with the electric multi-motor drive is an easier 
job to service—that is, it is easier to put in a control. It 
seems to be the coming thing. With fine-denier rayon, 
particularly, the deceleration and acceleration control is very 
important. 

.Mr. Ryats: I think from what these gentlemen have 
said that this device would work very well. We have nine 
cylinders, 30-inch cans, 45 yards a minute. We have the 
Reeves drive. We can go from five yards a minute to 60, 
according to.the number of ends in the warp. 

THOMAS NELSON, JR., Penick & Ford, Ltd., Charlotte: 
If you have a blend of acetate yarn and cotton yarn will 
the moisture control work for both of them? The acetate 
holds only four per cent, and cotton holds up to eight px 
cent. How do you control the two in a 50-50 blend? 

Mr. SELDEN: It would probably operate on the cotton 
and not on the rayon. 

Mr. E. The size formula would have to vary according 
to what you are making. On the acetate you would have to 
be sure that you do not have the yarn too stiff. 

Mr. HARDEN: Wouldn't your lack of affinity take care 
of it? 

Mr. E.: The size itself on the yarn is wet. It is a matter 
of holding it on the yarn. 

Mr. PLAEHN: We have not handled cotton and rayon; 
we have acetate rayons and filament rayon and blends of 
those. On the filament rayon it has been available only 
during the last year. All moisture-content controllers which 
are on the market at the present time are based on electrical 
resistance through the warps. Acetate rayon has very high 
resistance, but it is measurable, and if it is measurable it is 
controllable. Another factor is the influence of static, 
which does enter into the measuring. That, with the high 
resistance, has been the stumbling block to the development 
of moisture-content controls in mixtures. 

R. L. RoGERs, superintendent, Glen Raven (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills: Has anyone had any experience on anti-stretch 
feed rolls? Saco-Lowell has built a feeder roll behind the 
size box which feeds into the size box at low tension. I 
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think some mills have used it with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, and I should like to know something about it. I per- 
sonally have not had any success with it. 

THOMAS NELSON, JR.: I have seen an installation of it, 
and they control blends to 0.5 per cent stretch and have no 
trouble with breaking out. On aralac they control to 1.5 per 
cent. They get good results. 


Weaving 


CHAIRMAN McDowELL: Let's go into the subject of 
weaving. The first question is: “What has been your ex- 
perience with the new type of brace or spreader for Draper 
looms ?’’ We want you to tell us if you can increase speed 
and save on supplies with this attachment. I do not know 
how many of you have those or have tried them out, but | 
am going to ask W. H. Miley, Jr., if he will start off this 
discussion, 

W. H. Mirey, Jr., general superintendent, Mill No. 2, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.: The only experience 
we have had with that is on new X-Model looms. It consists 
of an extra brace across the loom under the crank shaft, 
which gives an extra bearing on each side. In other 
words, you have the ordinary bearing on the loom side, 
and then there is another bearing just beyond the crank arm 
with this extra girder or spreader. The newer models of 
looms have a five-inch girder instead of the three-inch 
which they used to have. So they are more sturdy, and we 
think they are much better. We think there is somewhat 
less breakage on the last lot of looms we got than on the 
others, but we do not have an exact comparison because the 
looms are not exactly the same. There is some indication 
that with the heavier girder they might run at higher speed. 
We think it is a fine thing; it makes the loom much stronger 
and much sturdier and gives much smoother running. 

We have another improvement which I might mention 
here, and that is in our way of anchoring the looms to the 
floor. Instead of being anchored with leg screws they are 
glued to the floor. A nine-inch pad is glued to the floor, 
and then the root of the loom is glued to the pad. There 
is much less vibration. 

GrapDy J. KING, overseer of weaving, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: I saw those spreaders on a 
loom in Lexington, N. C., and they looked good, except 
for one thing. It seemed to be right cumbersome and took 
up a lot of space. The loom fixer had to get in there and 
work on the loom, and he would run into trouble. Those 
were E-Model looms on which I saw it. It is an improve- 
ment, no doubt, because you can strengthen the loom and it 
does increase the speed. 

E. E. RIDDLE, superintendent, Wennonah Cotton Mills 
Co., Lexington, N. C.: We have only a few of those and 
have not been able to test them. About a year ago I visited 
a mill with looms of the 1903 model. They had speeded 
those looms up to 180. I believe the spreader is worth 
while, and you can increase your speed with it. 

P. J. JOHNSON, overseer of weaving, Glen Raven Cotton 
Mills, Glen Raven, N. C.: One gentleman spoke about 
glueing looms to a wood floor. Have you had any trouble 
with the planks working loose? 

Mr. Mitty: No, sir, we have not, and they have been 
running about two years. 

J. B. HUTCHINSON, overseer of weaving, Patterson Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: I had some looms glued to 
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the floor, on the second floor, where we had excessive vibra- 
tion and could not even keep the leg screws in. 

Mr. G.: I have tried it but had trouble with the floor 
buckling around the foot of the loom. 

Mr. MILEy: We put in an entire new floor, because our 
floor was in bad condition. I think it is a splendid thing. 
The whole loom rocks, but it certainly cuts down the vibra 
tion. 

H. A. GILEs, overseer of weaving, Rosemary Mfg. Co.., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: When the government came around 
and called for duck we put a press roll in front of the 
loom. With that we could eliminate a good deal of the 
buckling in the cloth and could increase our production, 
by doing that, on the heavy material. Since going back to 
the lighter material we find it works equally well there. 

CHAIRMAN McCDoweE Lt: Under that heading of spin- 
ning we have these questions: “Have you had any experi- 
ence with the new type of wooden-sleeve spindle?" and 
“What saving have you made by the use of this type of 
spindle and paper bobbin ?”’ Is there anyone here who is 
using that spindle? Probably some of you have heard about 
it or seen it. 

F. E. BozEMAN, Whitin Machine Works: The only 
complaint I have heard is about the upkeep of the paper 
tubes. It cuts out the vibration. You know. since we have 
increased our speed the wear on the tip of the spindle has 
increased. This cuts that out. Then there has been advo- 
cated another type of spindle on ball bearings. It eliminates 
the bolster and the bolster case. It has a paper jacket, too. 
The bearings are sealed, and that eliminates oiling. That 
is not on the market yet. As I say, the only complaint | 
have heard about the other is the upkeep of the paper tubes. 
Every time a tube falls on the floor and a truck runs over it 
it Is gone. 

CHAIRMAN McDowe LL: I think we should give a min- 
ute or two to the questions on drawing. On that subject we 
have this question: ‘What have you done on the drawing 
frames to increase quality from the standpoint of cloudy 
web, variation of sliver inch per inch, etc.? Give the fol- 
lowing: (a) type of top roll; (b) percentage of draft be- 
tween rolls; (c) speed of front roll; (d) roll settings and 
staple of cotton; (e) weight of lap or sliver; (f) distribu- 
tion of weight on top rolls.” 

EpwaArpD A. HORNER, overseer, Oxford (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills: The drawing frame is nothing in the world but a 
machine where we take from 16 to 18 card slivers and con- 
dense them into one and where we can bring up the carder 
and show him how many neps he is not getting out. It is 
one of the finest machines in the world to take out neps or 
show you what you are not getting out. So far as improving 
the quality of the sliver inch by inch is concerned, I think 
we have all played around with drafts and roll settings 
until we have found what is best for each mill. The best 
drafts and settings for one mill are not adapted to another. 
The main thing I see about the drawing is that it is a place 
where good card sliver can be chopped up and ruined and 
also a place where good card sliver can be improved upon. 

Suppose I give you our layout and just what we are doing 
on drawing. We are at present running a 53-grain sliver, 
which uses 16 ends up—a 53-grain card sliver which deliv- 
ers 848 grains of sliver, which goes back into the drawing— 


| five-process drawing, delivering from that 65-grain drawing 


sliver. That will give you a drawing draft of about 13.5. 
The drafts hardly ever figure out the same. The front-roll 
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speed is 340 r.p.m., which delivers 100.2 feet per minute 
of sliver. The production on that is 14.2 pounds per hour 
after 15 per cent has been deducted for cleaning and dof. 
fing. The 884 grains which go into the back of the draw- 
ing is the determining factor as to how much weight must 
be put on each roll. At present we have a 44-pound weight 
on the first roll; on the second and third 52-pound weights; 
and on the two back rolls 60-pound weights. The two back 
rolls are steel fluted rolls; the three front rolls are cork. 
My experience is that the nearest to the same in diameter 
you have the three cork rolls the better the drawing will 
run. So far as the diameter of those rolls is concerned. 
there are a maximum and a minimum. The minimum | 
think should be around one inch. You should not buff your 
corks rolls down below one inch. because you lose your 
cushion and because a small roll will not run as well as a 
larger one. 

As to the settings, here is what we have: from the first 
roll to the second, 1,5; inches; second to third, 1,%. inches; 
the third to the fourth, 134, inches; the fourth to the fifth. 
two inches. I have been doing a little puttering around on 
roll settings for the last few months and have tried setting 
them close in the front and wider in the back and have 
tried setting them wider in the front and closer in the back. 
and I got practically the samé results. 

As for the drafts, first to second, 2.9: second to third. 
1.9; third to fourth, 2.3; fourth to fifth, 1.3. I have also 
experimented on the distribution of this drafting and have 
tried a whole lot in the front and a little at the back and a 
whole lot in the back and a little at the front: and it has 
been like pouring a bushel of corn from one basket into 
another—I still had a bushel of corn. I think the determi- 
nation of settings has to be made in the individual’ mills. 
[ might say that we should be sure to get a good quality of 
card lap and that the man operating the machine splices the 
ends properly. The better the work is when it gets to the 
back of the drawing the better it is going to be when it is 
turned out at the front. 


German Textile Production 
By ELLIOT B. GROVER 


HE products of American industry 
know-how of our engineers 


based on the 
and kept abreast or 
ahead of our enemies by the work of our scientists, our 
colleges, our laboratories—these products were the tools 
that enabled our forces to win the war with a minimum 
loss of life. By our very success, we can assume that we 
did lead our enemies in industrial development. This 
assumption is being proven as a result of investigations 
being made by our government of industry and research 
in Germany. 

The investigations are being carried out by a group 
bearing the name, Technical Industrial Intelligence Com- 
mittee. The job of this group is to root out the technical 
ideas and practices of German industry and science for 
our own use. 

The life of the TIIC investigator for the duration of 
his mission is usually one not to be forgotten; at the 
same time, few express the desire for a repeat perform- 
ance. During the brief span of his job, the TIIC man 
must pass from the habits of the everyday citizen to those 
of the military and then back (Continued on Page 47) 
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MASTER MECHANICS’ SECTION 


Part Two of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


FENHIS time let us take a system of wiring for good 
mill lighting that is quite different from that at the 

Woodlawn Plant of the American Yarn and Processing 

Co., Mt. Holly, N. C., which we discussed last month. 

This other system is in use at the recently completed 
and fully modernized plant of the American Yarns, Inc., 
also of Mt. Holly, and formerly known as the Nims 
Plant. 

The arrangement of the mill building in the case of 
the Woodlawn plant—one story and extended over a 
great length—necessitated the ‘unit system’ discussed 
last time, while m this case of the American Yarns 
plant, the building was of two story construction and 
compact layout. 

This permitted the use of a group of lighting trans- 
formers located at about midway of the mill, on the 
back side and right adjacent to the boiler toom, with 
the supply power coming directly from the main power 
transformer bank located a short distance away, which 
provides for lights throughout the mill at any and all 
times, regardless of the power being cut off from the 
mill. Therefore, the only time that the mill might be 
without lights would be when there is an outage on the 
power from the Duke Power Co., which, thanks to 
their very excellent grid system of electrical distribution 
around Mt. Holly, is a very rare occasion. 


te 


The main transformer bank is completely surge 
(lightning) protected with automatic reclosers to re- 
store the service within the very shortest space of time 
should it be in any way interrupted. It is supplied by 
power at 44,000 yolts, and transforms this down to 
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550 volts for use as power in the mill, as shown in 
the first sketch. 

The lighting transformers take this 550-volt power 
current and in turn transform it down to the three-phase, 


- - 


- 


ite 


four-wite, network type of system giving 208 volts on 
power and 120 volts on lighting. There are three trans- 
formers in this group, arranged and connected, as shown 
in Sketch No. 2, which provides three-phase, 208-volt 
current for the boiler room auxiliaries, such as stokers 
and feed pumps, etc., and, also provides 120-volt current 
on each of three branches for a balanced lighting load. 

Such an arrangement is notable in that one bank of 
only three transformers is necessary to provide both 
power for auxiliaries and current for lighting. This tn 
turn simplifies the electrical system and tends to em- 
phasize neatness and cleanliness around the mill. In this 
case, four wires from the bank of transformers were 
run to the adjacent boiler room service switch where 
the magnetic switches were connected for operating the 
stoker and boiler-feed pump on three-phase, 208-volt 
current. Right next to the service switch, the light 
switch (three-pole, solid neutral, plug fused) was con- 
nected to the 120-volt light circuit through one fuse and 
the neutral wire, and to the 120-volt boiler control 
through the other fuse and the neutral wire. 

The main mill service switch, a four-pole, solid neutral, 
125-250-volt, fused (three fuses) switch, received the 
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Close-up of Johnson & 
Bassett 360-spindle 
Giant Package Mule. 


Super load package calls 


for Fafnir Balanced Design 


Multiply your yarn package load by 
seven and you'll see why Johnson & 
Bassett, Inc., Worcester, Mass. had a 
real bearing problem. They developed 
a mule that will spin at high speed a 
“giant” package 1342” long on a bob- 
bin and 14” long on a tube. Since this 
giant package holds up to 74 times 
more yarn than the small package, run- 
ning at the same speed, these new 
mules save up to 33'/;°% of floor space 
for the same number of spindles and 
cut spooling time 50°. 


Of course a large, heavier yarn pack- 
age, running at a high speed, calls for 
ball bearings with out-of-the-ordinary 
qualities. Beside the added radial load 
at higher speeds with a heavier pack- 
age, there’s a considerably augmented 


= 


thrust load. Johnson & Bassett found 
just what they needed in the famous 
Fafnir Balanced Design. 


The larger balls and deeper races, 
by giving greater areas of support for 
both radial and thrust loads, reduce 
wear and cut maintenance demands, 
extend life expectancy of the bearings 
and add still greater freedom from 
friction. 


Fafnir performance # something to 
keep in mind these reconversion days. 
Why not write today for a catalog of 
Fatnir Specialized Textile Bearings? 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. Branch offices: Atlanta 
... Birmingham... Boston . . . Char- 
lotte . . . Dallas. 


Cut-away section = 
of spindle shows Fafnir Single Row 
Radial Ball Bearings 466 in every 


BALL Giant Package Mule. 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 
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four service cables for distribution to lights, unit heaters, 


humidifiers, drinking fountains, refrigerators, and pilot 
lights. This main service switch was located in the shop 
section of the mill, on the first floor, adjacent to the 
lighting transformer bank, so that there would not be 
a long and extended run of cable to cause an excessive 
voltage drop in the line. 

From the main switch a circuit of two hot wires and 
the neutral fed through a fused switch to the No-Fuse 
Multibreaker panel for lights on the second floor. 
Another circuit of two hot wires and the neutral fed 
through another fused switch to the No-Fuse Multi- 
breaker panel for lights on the first floor. Still another 
circuit of two hot wires and the neutral fed through a 
fused switch to the No-Fuse panel for pilot lights, out- 
side and yard lights, steam unit (fan type) heaters, ele- 
vator shaft lighting, drinking fountain receptacles, re- 
frigerators in the lunch room and toilet lights. 

You can see that with the exception of the ones in the 
boiler room. there are no plug fuses in the whole mill, 
thus helping to make this plant one of the most modern 
textile mills of the country, which is supported by the 
fact that there is ‘no switch-room—-which has been elimi- 
nated by the use of the ultra-modern distribution-duct 
system of electric power throughout the mill in every 
department. 

The arrangement of the circuits from the main mill 
entrance switch was accomplished in such a manner as 
to make a well-nigh perfect balance in the load on all 
three phases of the hot wires, without showing any float- 
ing load on the neutral wire. 

From the above Sketch No. 2 you will be able to see 
how this three-phase, four-wire system works. The three 
“hot wires” are the three phases of the circuit and op- 
erate on 208 volts, with the grounded neutral being the 
fourth wire which is used in lighting as there is, when 
in operation, 120 yolts between it and any one of the 
“hot wires,’ thus making it well suitable for lighting 
service. 


Bulletin Describes Oil Burning System 


A bulletin, designated as No. 109, describing the Peabody 
CD (Constant Differential) Wide Range Oil Burning Sys- 
tem, has been issued by Peabody Engineering Corp. of New 
York City. The bulletin explains how the system achieves 
efhcient combustion over a range in capacity as great as 50 
to one, controlling any number of Peabody Burners through- 
out all variations in capacity. A copy of this bulletin will be 
sent free on request to Peabody Engineering Corp., 580 


Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Report On Wartime Textile Developments 


Progress made during the war in the improvement of 
military textiles was reviewed at a conference on quarter- 
master textile research held at the National Academy 
of Sciences in Washington, D. C., recently. Problems 
which have pressed for solution, the manner in which 
these problems were attacked, and noteworthy accom- 
plishments were described. Areas in which further re- 
search is known to be needed were outlined. Present 
at the conference were textile members of the advisory 
board of the research and development branch of the 
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Office of the Quartermaster General and representatives 
of other organizations in the textile industry who have 
assisted in quartermaster textile research during the war. 

In order that everyone in the industry who ts interest- 
ed in textile research may have an opportunity to study 
the papers given at the conference and therefore be able 
to assist to the extent of their ability in this aspect of 
national defense, the proceedings of the conference have 
been published under the sponsorship of the Inter-So- 
ciety Council for Textile Research in a booklet entitled 
Proceedings of the Conference on Quartermaster Textile 
Research, published and distributed by Textile Research 
Institute. Copies may be had by writing to Textile Re- 
search Institute, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 


Thread Institute Moves To Broaden Scope 


Inclusion within its membership of manufacturers of 
man-made, as well as natural, fibers was agreed upon 
by members of the Cotton Thread Institute, Inc., at its 
i2th annual meeting in New York Nov. 27. Emphasis 
was given this resolution upon a decision of members 
to change the name of the organization to The Thread 
Institute. 

Josef Pollack was re-elected chairman of the board of 
directors. David Snyder was re-elected executive director 
and secretary; and E. Martin Phillippi of the American 
Thread Co. was re-elected treasurer. Prof. Edward R. 
Schwarz of M.I.T. discussed the “Status of the Synthetic 
Textile and Future Developments,” stressing the need 
for new fibers. 

Lieut.-Col. J. S. Kennedy, chief of the Army Quarter- 
master’s textile section, another convention speaker, de- 
clared that 60 per cent of military garments were sent 
to salvage due to seam failures. Other speakers were 
Richard T. Kropf of Belding-Heminway Co. and Perct- 
val S. Howe, Jr., of American Thread Co. 


Milton Harris Associates Expands Facilities 


Milton Harris Associates recently acquired an addi- 
tional 3,000 square feet of floor space at their present 
location, 1246 Taylor Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The space has been used for expansion of the chemical 
laboratories and for the addition of small-scale equip- 
ment for experimental work on dyeing, finishing, 
laundering and weathering. Enlargement of the labora- 
tory also will provide more ofhce space for the increased 
staff, and will allow for expansion of the technical 
library. 

Three new statf members recently have been added to 
Milton Harris Associates. They are Dr. Alfred E. 
Brown, Daniel Frishman and Byrrell W. Bullock. Dr. 
Brown formerly was associated with the protein division 
of Eastern Regional Research Laboratory and more re- 
cently was research associate with the joint Army-Navy 
NDRC tropical deterioration project at George Wash- 
ington University. Mr. Frishman recently was released 
from the atomic bomb project at Oak Ridge, Tenn. He 
will be engaged in wool chemistry and related problems. 
Mr. Bullock, who will conduct developmental work on 
electronic devices for textile research, formerly was 
associated with the applied physics laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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SPECIALISTS FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
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om Laros Lingerie is nationally known for its 
excellent quality, it is not surprising that its manufac- 
turers believe quality begins with “good plant house- 
keeping”, and that WHITE paint plays an important 
part in their housekeeping and efficiency program, The 
Laros letter herewith reiterates a fact which has been 
known by lighting engineers for years: namely, that 
paint and light are partners in creating good seeing con- 
ditions and hence, in increasing production. 


A good WHITE paint of lasting whiteness is best 
for ceilings and walls because it has maximum reflectivity, 
eliminates glare and gloomy shadows through proper 
distribution of light over the whole working area, and 
gets the most out of both natural and artificial light. 


Our booklet, “Color for Industry’, tells more about 
the partnership of Light and Paint in promoting and 
prolonging the efficiency of your workers. Send for a 


free copy of this helpful booklet TODAY. 


DATE... 


U. S$. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Co. 
Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


Please send us, without charge or obligation, a copy of your 
16-page illustrated booklet entitied ‘Color for industry"’. 


STREET AND NUMBER 

STATE 
ATTENTION 


IN MAINTENANCE PAINTS FOR INDUSTRY 
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TIME FOR RELEASE 


Controls over civilian production were necessary while 
we were fighting Germany and Japan but industry was told 
that they were ‘for the duration only.” 


The war is over but the controls linger on and there ts 
a well founded belief that many of those connected with the 
controls would like to perpetuate their jobs and make con- 
trols over civilian production a permanent feature of our 
government. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Association has 
specifically asked for ‘modification of MM and CC ratings 
to permit integrated mills to follow their historical and 
normal business practices, and for total elimination of CC 
ratings and set-asides for goods to be exported. 

Recently a special advisory committee of the OPA met 
with the Civilian Production Administration and strongly 
advised against a differentiation in price for finished goods 
between the independent converters and integrated mills 
which are converting some of their goods. 

Furthermore, some of the Southern mills upon whom 
these priorities have been filed have appeared and asked for 
relief. 

Under the existing regulations independent converters 
can and do abuse the privilege of MM and CC ratings to 
acquire gray goods from Southern mills which are in a posi- 
tion to process, finish and convert such goods. The result is 
that such integrated mills are deprived of the legitimate 
profit arising from this phase of manufacture and without 
any increase whatever in overall efficiency or benefit to the 
ultimate consumer. It is charged that the consumer is sub- 
stantially penalized by the regulation as it now stands. 

The textile industry believes that a healthy and expand- 
ing foreign trade, if it can be achieved, will best be achieved 
by the removal of artificial controls which divert American 
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production into unnatural. uneconomic. and at best tem- 
porary channels. 


Take the case of Canada as an example of the abuse of the 
CC rating. During the war this country undertook to supply 
Canada with much of the textiles which prior to the war 
came principally from Great Britain. 

However, of late, with the war at an end, Canadian tex- 
tile interests are abusing the privilege accorded them by 
continuing to demand large quantities of textiles. These 
shipments not only deprive our American consumers of 
vitally needed goods, but the Canadian interests have in- 
sisted upon unfinished textiles in order that their own 
plants may finish them at a profit. This has jeopardized 
our finishing industry and there is no, legitimate excuse for 
continuing a situation which, however much it may profit 
interests outside this country, injures both American indus- 
try and our entire domestic economy. The textile industry 
feels that, with the war over, war powers cannot properly 
or lawfully be used as an instrument of peacetime economic 
policy. 

It is believed that the most effective safeguard against 
inflation is full production and that this may be more nearly 
assured by removal of all wartime controls. 


It is almost an axiom that when the government or any 
state establishes a tax of any kind, that tax becomes a per- 
manent tax. It may be lifted temporarily but is very soon 
put back upon the books. 


Over and over again industry was assured that while 
controls were necessary in order to efficiently prosecute the 
war against Germany and Japan that such controls were 
“only for the duration’’ and that no one was in favor of 
regimenting and controlling industry in peacetime. 

The war is now over but the regulations continue and 
more and more of an effort is being made to establish per- 
manent regulations over industry, its operations and its 
output. 


SURPLUS COTTON 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson has sought 
the advice of the cotton industry relative to ways for dis- 
posing of surplus government-owned cotton in export mar- 
kets and has formed a cotton exports advisory board, com- 
posed of seven representatives of the cotton industry, to help 
on the problem. 

The government owns more than 4,000,000 bales of 
cotton acquired before the war under grower price support 
programs. An additional amount of more than 2,000,000 
bales is held as collateral for loans to growers. 

Secretary Anderson seeks at this time advice on ways of 
getting rid of about 2,500,000 bales of low grade cotton 
with a bulk value of about $250,000,000 for which there 
is no market in this country. 

In announcing formation of the advisory board, the Agri- 
culture Department said it believes outlets for this cotton 
may be found in European and Far Eastern countries. 

Inasmuch as American cotton is priced above world mar- 
ket levels as a result of government-price support programs, 
little cotton is moving into world markets except under a 
government program subsidizing foreign shipments at four 
cents a pound. 


Even that subsidy apparently is insufficient to move the 
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quantity of cotton the government would like to have 
moved abroad. 


American cotton farmers and our government are begin- 
ning to realize that they must eventually face the unnatural 
situation which has been brought about by pegging the price 
of cotton above its real value. 

The production of rayon and other synthetic fibers is still 
too small to seriously affect the consumption of cotton but 
within a few years the increased production of such fibers 
will represent real competition to cotton. 

We understand that the last cut rayon shipped by Japan 
prior to the war, was sold at 12 cents per pound f.o.b. a 
ship in a Japanese harbor. 

To compete with 12-cent rayon with only 11/, per cent 
waste, cotton with 15 per cent waste partly as the result of 
the farmer's insistence upon being paid for bagging and 
ties at the same price as cotton, would have to sell for less 
than half its present parity price. 

Some day the cotton farmer is going to realize that Sen- 
ator Bankhead and our government ruined his business. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson will probably learn that 
no commission can do much to help get rid of the surplus 
cotton which our government now owns and that the tax- 
payers of this country will have to pay a large sum in order 
to get anybody to take the surplus cotton off our hands. 


HONORED FOR WHAT? 


The fact that this year’s Yackety Yack, student yearbook 
at the University of North Carolina, was dedicated to E. E. 
Ericson, a professor of English, would not be of interest to 
the business men and industries of the South but for its 
significance. 

There must be something wrong at a university when the 
students select for a signal honor a man with a record such 


as that of Prof. E. E. Ericson. 


He gained notoriety and the contempt of citizens of 
North Carolina several years ago, when he went to Durham, 
N. C., and ate supper in a Negro hotel with a Negro 


communist. 

When a group of men dynamited two cotton mills at 
Burlington, N. C., the A. F. of L., after an investigation, 
realized that they were guilty and refused to give financial 
support to such lawlessness. 

Almost the next day the paid representative of com- 
munism in the State of Virginia and Prof. E. E. Ericson 
of the University of North Carolina met at Burlington and 
began a campaign to prevent punishment being meted out 
to the criminals. 

Early in the war some people were under the illusion that 
the Russian communists were on the side of Germany and 
American groups who had been friendly to communism set 
Out to prevent our war preparations or to at least hinder 
them as much as possible. One group was known as the 
American Peace Mobilization Movement. 

In the early months of 1941 that organization began an 
attack upon President Roosevelt for permitting war mate- 
tials to be sent to England and for urging that the United 
States be prepared for eventualities. 

While a large group representing the American Peace 
Mobilization Movement was picketing the White House in 
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Washington, D. C., another group organized very largely 
by professors and instructors from the University of North 
Carolina held a rally at High Point, N. C. 


Professor Ericson, who had been affiliated with the com 
munists for many years and apparently believed that his 
beloved Russia. was on the same side as Germany, was the 
principal speaker. 

He charged in his address that the war had: been brought 
on by the corporate interests of Great Britain, France and 
America and that there was no finely drawn issue between 
democracy and totalitarianism. 


A newspaper account of that meeting says: 
A vigorous attack was launched against press and radio and Eric- 


son alleged that the same interests which would lead the United 
States into war owned the newspapers and the radios. 


At a time when our President and our country, realizing 
the inadequacy of the equipment for our armed forces, 
were making desperate ecorts to get ready for a conflict 
which seemed inevitable, Professor Ericson, who had for 
many years been affiliated with a group which sought the 
overthrow of our government, was a prominent member of 
a new group which was seeking to prevent or hinder the 
proper equipping of our armed forces. 

A few.weeks later Germany attacked Russia and imme. 
diately the American Peace Mabilization Movement ceased 
picketing the White House and Professor Ericson ceased to 
make speeches attacking our war preparations. 

Professor Ericson gained notoriety by eating dinner with 
a Negro communist. 

He joined a communist leader of Virginia in an effort to 
prevent the punishment of men who dynamited cotton mills 
at Burlington, N. C. 

He attacked President Roosevelt and his country for 
sending arms to England and for preparing arms and equip- 
ment fdr our own soldiers and sailors. 

He was a leader in a group, whose representatives pick- 
eted the White House in an effort to turn President Roose- 
velt away from his determination to be prepared for event- 
ualities. 

All of these things so endeared Professor Ericson to a 
group of students at the University of North Carolina that, 
with a very large faculty from which to make a selection, 
he was picked as the one most deserving of commendation 
and the college annual was dedicated to him. 

Can anybody imagine such an incident taking place at 
the University of Virginia, University of South Carolina, 
University of Georgia or University of Alabama ? 

Why did students at the University of North Carolina 
feel that a man with a record such as that of E. E. Ericson 
should be signally honored ? 

It must be apparent to everyone that there is a different 
type of leadership at the University of North Carolina and 
that it is not a leadership which reflects the sentiments of 
the people of North Carolina or of the South. 

The University of North Carolina is being made to reflect 
the opinions of a small group of faculty members rather 
than the opinions and sentiments of the citizens who pro- 
vide funds for its support. 

Had the Army's Stars and Stripes dedicated an issue to 
Lord Haw-Haw it would have done no worse than dedi- 
cating the Yackety Yack to E. E. Ericson. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


MouNT Ho. ty, N. C.—-An addition to the plant of the 
Globe Mills Co., Inc., here, now in process of construction, 
will enable that firm to double its output of yarns. The 
addition will increase the floor space by 34,000 square feet. 
It is expected that the building will be completed and ready 
for the installation of machinery by July or August, 1946. 
The number of employees will be increased by 60 or more. 
The new building will be of modern design, air conditioned 
and heated by oil. 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—Sale of the Huntsville plant of 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. to M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., of 
New York City has been effected by Jacob Ziskind, president 
of the Crescent Corp. of Fall River, Mass., agent for Merri- 
mack. The sale alsc included the village property attached 
to the plant. Equipment in the plant consists of approxi- 
mately 110,000 spinning spindles and 2,500 Draper auto- 
matic looms. The normal production capacity is about 50 
million yards of print cloths per year. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., curtain 
manufacturing concern, has resumed peacetime production 
after manufacturing war equipment for nearly three years. 
Approximately 100 persons are being employed in the 
making of curtains. The plant in wartime manufactured 
bomb parachutes, bandages, head nets, and other products 
used by the armed forces. It won a citation from the Army 
chief of ordnance for its services and served as a pilot plant 
for 12 others engaged in making the same types of war 
products. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Seaboard Mills has been granted a 
charter to generally deal in cloths and fabrics of all kinds. 
Authorized capital stock is $100,000 and subscribed stock 
$300. Subscribers are Paul Stevens, Leota Evelyn Paul and 
Thomas D. Cooper, all of Burlington. 

KINGSPORT, TENN.—An expenditure of more than $5,- 
000,000 will be entailed in expanding the production of 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. during each of the years 1946 and 
1947. Operations in three buildings are scheduled to begin 
by July 1, 1946. One of these, a six-story steel, brick and 
concrete building, 200 feet square, will produce cellulose 
esters. Another steel and concrete building, two stories high 
and 150 by 500 feet, will produce acetate yarn. A third 
building of the same size will produce acetate staple. Com- 
pletion of the present work is expected to result in an 
increase of 30 per cent in capacity for yarn and staple by 
the end of 1946, and a corresponding increase in the pro- 
duction of Tenite, the company’s cellulose ester plastic. The 
addition during the next two years of about 2,000 employees 
is anticipated. 


Rock HIx., S. C.—Inauguration of the new yarn prepar- 
atory department of Samarkand Rug Mills, Inc., here was 
marked at “‘open house” held recently at the mills. The 
plant has notified the Rock Hill Yarn Mill Building Co. 
that it will purchase the building it occupies at present. 
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BURLINGTON, N. C.—Long Finishing Mills, embarking 
on a $100,000 expansion program, has begun excavation for 
enlarging the boarding room and dye house facilities. Con- 
struction will get under way as soon as possibile. Plans also 
call for the enlargement of the boiler room and the addition 
of several nylon pre-boarding machines. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Enlargement of the Armstrong plant 
of Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp., to the extent of 10,000 
square feet of floor space, is being planned. Machinery for 
installation in this addition has been purchased. The cor 
poration manufactures all numbers of combed and carded 
yarns, single and plied, mercerized and gassed; cones; tubes, 
skeins, warps and beams for weaving, knitting and thread 
users. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—The board of Steele's Mills, Inc.., 
has approved a stockholders’ decision to lease the plant and 
equipment to Burlington Mills Corp. of Greensboro, N. C., 
for five years, including an option to buy. The new board 
of Steele’s Mills includes John T. Wall, R. S. Dickson, J. 
Murray Atkins, all of Charlotte, Burke M. McConnell of 
Greensboro and John W. Porter of Rockingham. Mr. Por- 
ter will continue as president and treasurer. Mr. Atkins 
was elected secretary. Leasing of the new plant by Burling- 
ton Mills will add approximately 40,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms to the organization's previous total of 380,000 spin- 
dles and approximately 8,300 looms. Burlington Mills, 
fabricator of rayon yarns, operates 35 plants in North Caro- 
lina and other states and in several foreign countries. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Burlington Foundation, a 
trust established by the Burlington Mills Corp., has estab- 
lished the James Lee Love Education Loan Fund to assist in 
providing a means of higher education for Burlington Mills 
employees and their children. The fund is to be set up with 
an initial allocation of $250,000, which will be loaned in 
amounts not exceeding $500 per year for a maximum of six 
years to each individual. The fund bears the name of James 
Lee Love of Burlington, N. C., retired educator and father 
of Spencer Love, president of Burlington Mills Corp. 


SCOTTSVILLE, VA.—United States Rubber Co. has pur- 
chased the government-built rayon tire cord twisting and 
weaving plant here for $1,837,500. The plant was built at 
a cost of approximately $2,300,000. Equipment consists of 
25 looms, 15,000 ply twisting spindles and 11,000 cable 
twisting spindles. The plant now produces at the rate of 
more than 1,900,000 pounds a month. 


LirTLE Rock, ArK.—Location of a large woolen mill in 
Arkansas by the North Star Woolen Mills Co. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., probably will be recommended to the com- 
pany by its director of market research, State Planning 
Director T. H. Alford of the State Resources and Planning 
Commission said recently. The company’s representative 
has requested detailed information on possible locations. 
The concern operates mills at Minneapolis and Lima, Ohio. 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


ATLANTIC BUILDING COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Phone 4-1537 P.O. Box 2046 
s 8 


We Solicit the Opportunity of Bidding 
on Your Construction Work 
and Large Repair Jobs 


14” No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance in a large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


E. 8. MESERVEY 
Decatur, Ga. 


G. H. SPENCER 
Gastonia, N. C. 


“BLACKIE” CARTER 
Greenville, 8. C. 


TOY E. DOANE 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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MITCHELLS 
REPRESSED OIL 


A saponified oil used in the 
woolen trade for over a 
century. 


Available today in the same 
high standard of quality. 


CENTURY STEARIC ACID CANDLE WORKS, INC. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


79 YEARS 


of service to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 
1866. 

This long experience helped to give 
us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 


1011 Johnston Bldg. > Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Initiated into membership of Sigma Tau 
Sigma, textile scholarship fraternity at North 
Carolina State College were James Cheek of 
Rockwell, N. C.; David Fuchs of Kinston, 
N. C.; John H. Williams of Gastonia, N. 
C.: Elizabeth Frazier of Wake Forest, N. 
C.; Philip Yagolnitzer of Bronx, N. Y.; 
John Ross Harris of Cambridge, Md., and 
Naftali Reiter of Lima, Peru. Newly-elected 
fraternity officers are Mr. Cheek, president; 
Mr. Fuchs, vice-president; Mr. Williams, 
treasurer; and Miss Frazier, secretary. 


William B. Granger, 
left, has succeeded 
Walter H. Burnham as 
Parks-Cramer sales 
representative in the 
Southern territory. A 
graduate of North Car- 
olina State College as 
an industrial engineer, 
Mr. Granger's tormal 


education has been 
supplemented by practical mill experience in 
the mechanics ot the textile industry. He 
has served in the manufacturing division of 
Marshall Field & Co. at Spray, N. C., and 
tormerly was in charge of plant survey en- 
gineering for Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills at Danville, Va. 


Charles Jones has been named overseer 
of weaving at Texas Textile’ Mills, McKin- 
ney, Texas, replacing Inman Hurt, resign- 
ed. Mr. Jones was employed at the Dallas 
mill before entering the Army 


Charles A. Sweet, left, 
recently resigned as 
president of Welling- 
ton Sears Co., will be- 
come senior executive 
of Iselin-Jefterson Co. 
of New York City Jan. 
1. Mr. Sweet, a grad- 
uate of Georgia Tech, 
has served in executive 
Capacities with Swift 
Mfg. Co. of Columbus, Ga., and Fairfax 
Mill of the West Point (Ga.) Mtg. Co. 


He holds a number of offices with various 


textile organizations. He served as a mem- 
ber of the textile division of the advisory 
commussion to the Council of National De- 
fense during the war, and also as textile 
consultant to the Othce of the Quartermas- 
ter General. 


Elmer F. 


of Southern 


Buzan, division freight agent 
Railway System, Memphis, 
Tenn., was promoted to the newly-created 
position of general cotton agent with the 


same headquarters and assumed his new 
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duties Dec. 1. In his new post, Mr. Buzan 
will work with the shippers and receivers 
of cotton and related products throughout 
the cotton-producing area. 


H. E. Rietz, left, as- 
sumed duties of exec- 
utive secretary of the 
Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association 
Nov. 19, succeeding 
Mrs. Mildred Barn- 
well Andrews. His 
headquarters will be in 
Gastonia, N. C. At the 
time of his appoint 
ment he was serving as executive assistant 
to industry members of the fourth regional 
War Labor Board in Atlanta. A native of 
Chicago, Ill., he attended the University of 
Illinois and Lewis Institute and Kent Col- 
lege in Chicago. Before joining the WLB, 
Mr. Rietz spent much time in analysis and 
research work in Dallas and Houston, Tex.. 
for Southwestern merchandising and _ utili- 
ties Organizations. 


Donald W. Hawley has been named head 
of the Atlanta, Ga., office of Wellington 
Sears Co., Inc., effective Jan. 1. He will 
succeed Robert A. McKay, who has resigned 
to join Viking Mfg. Co., Atlanta. 


WITH THE MILITARY—John A. Mc. 
Pherson, Jr., has been discharged from the 
Army and has joined John A. McPherson 
Co. of Greenville, S. C., as mechanical en- 
gineer and partner. Prior to induction into 
the Army, Mr. McPherson was connected 
with Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. His 
experience with that company covered the 
bleaching and printing departments, experi- 
mental department, and maintenance, pro- 
duction and planning departments. He will 
supervise the textile research and develop- 
ment division of the Greenville firm 
Lieut. Staton James 
Peele, Jr., USNR, left, 
upon his recent dis- 
charge from the armed 
forces joined the staff 
of Johnson Chemical 
Co. of Charlotte. A 
graduate in textiles of 
North Carolina State 
College, he was em- 
ployed by Aberfoyle, 
Inc., of Norfolk, Va., and entered the Navy 
in August, 1940. After serving on the En- 
terprise and Hornet, he was an instructor at 
the Midshipmen’s School at Fort Schuyler, 
N. Y. He has 14 battle stars on the Asiatic- 
Pacific ribbon, the Presidential Unit Citation 


with star, Philippine Liberation ribbon with 
two stars, and the American Defense and 
American Theatre ribbons. . . . Maj. Clem- 
ent O. Stevenson and S/Sgt. Robert L. Hor- 
ney, who entered the service in 1942, re- 
cently were released from the Army and 
will resume their former positions as sales- 
men for Ciba Co., Inc., at the Charlotte 
headquarters. Major Stevenson was awarded 
the Bronze and Silver Stars. 


Burt P. Johnson, 

left, has been appoint- 
ed by the Institute of 
Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va., to 
its research staff as 
head of the biology 
division. Dr. Johnson 
received the B.A. de- 
gree at Park College, 
Parkville, Mo., and the 
Ph.D. in plant physiology at the University 
of Wisconsin. He engaged in research and 
teaching at the Universities of Wisconsin, 
Montana and Arkansas. In 1939 he became 
athliated with Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. 


John M. Hughlett, general sales manager 
of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., has been elected a vice-president of the 
company. Mr. Hughiett will retain his pres- 
ent duties as general sales manager and con- 
tinue to make his headquarters at the New 


York office. 


W. H. Suttenfield, left, 
vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the 
American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co., Mt. Holly, 
N. os was elected 
president of the Du- 
rene Association of 
America at the annual 
meeting of the associa- 
tion recently. C. L. 
Meyers of Clarence L. Meyers & Co. was 
elected vice-president; J. P. Holt of Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co., treasurer; G. W. Herrick, 
also of Aberfoyle, assistant treasurer; and 
A. C. Layton Newsom, executive secretary. 
... J. B. Frierson of Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
was named chairman of a committee to 
promote’ Durene products; C. L. Meyers, 
chairman of a marketing committee; J. S. 
Verlenden of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.., 
chairman of a fiber and finishes investiga- 
tion committee; and E. }. Neal of Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., chairman of a quality control and 
standards committee. 

-——(Continued on Page 40) 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


hou GHTON 


Sou. Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


your SIZE! 


@ To reduce warp shedding 
and breakage, try SEYCO 
sizes. They'll help you get 


We've got 


textile aprons 


maximum production in your = 
weave-room. 
* 
..... trants ..... Alkalis 
"Seleaie aa Dressing We are very proud of the reputation for 


“Twist-Setter’ Machines 


TERTUE 
748 RICE 


greater accuracy which our Kentex Apron 


enjoys in the textile industry. It is an asset 


, we worked hard to achieve, and guard jeal- 


ously. 


To make a sure-fitting apron, four essential 
ingredients are necessary: (1) the finest qual- 
ity barktanned or chrome leather; (2) pre- 
cision cutting machines and skilled crafts- 
men; (3) michrometer gauging for thickness, 
width, length and circumference; and (4) 
careful inspection, before packing, for accu- 


racy of material and workmanship. 


This is our formula for Kentex Aprons. In 
spite of wartime shortages, we continue to 


supply you with genuine Jeather aprons. 


TEXTILE USES 


QUALITY 
& ~ UNIFORMITY 
| & ~ SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


WRITE US FOR FREE SAMPLES AND PRICES 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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STARCHES 

FORALL 


Department 


= Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


Phone 3-884] 
@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


WANTED — SALES ENGINEER 


Leading American industry has opening in sales engineering for 
native born Southerner. Must be graduate mechanical engineer 
with about ten years’ experience in the textile field. Should be 
familiar with ball bearings and their application to textile ma- 


chinery. Please state age, details of education, position held and 


- 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


WANTED—Job as Master Machinist. Am now em- 
ployed. Have had wide and varied experience: 
will consider good mill anywhere. Would rather 
get with mill making improvements and building. 
Address O. care Textile Bulletin 


MILL ENGINEERING —Registered Professional En- 
gineer, formerly with Robert & Co., wants job 
making mill construction plans; fee or salary 
basis. Write “‘Box 8-D."" care Textile Bulletin 


YOUNG MAN now employed as Overseer of Weav- 
ing In large mill desires to make change. Thor- 
oughly experienced om broad. narrow, and box 
looms. Best references. Not interested in tempo- 
rary job. Address ‘‘Box N-76,"' care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


WANTED—Position as Barber-Colman Spooler and 
Warper man; 14 years’ experience: married, three 
children. Now employed but wish to make change. 
Experienced with cotton and rayon both. Good 
references. Write “‘B-S."" care Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent by January 
1, 1946. Textile graduate with 15 years’ experience 
aS supervisor in cotton and rayon carding. spin- 
ning, weaving; also preparatory and weaving on 
filament rayon. Now employed. Best of references 
Write ‘‘Box 1371."’ care Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED by Overseer Bleaching on 


BSS + cotton plece goods; 25 years’ experience: age 49: 
availability : best of references. Write ‘‘Box F-34,"" care Textile 
Bulletin. 
Appress “C. GREENE,” Us OVERCOME 
rr . . the Rust, Corrosion, Congestion and Fung! 
care Textile Bulletin. problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- 
tems. 
ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
68 William Street New York, N. Y¥. 
North and South Carolina Representative: 
— Joe W. Baldwin. 
For Sale PAUL B. EATON 
12—-Saco-Lowell 3” Ring Twisters, 1938. 
1 ohnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Parks & Woolson 48” Tubers. 514 Munsey Bldg D. 
1—7 Bowl 66” Woolen Cloth Scourer. 
6—SS Dye Jigs, 50” Beam Rolls. U. 8. Patent Office 
1—Set 27 Tinned Iron Dry Cans, 23” x 144” face. 
1—Textile 2 roll 58” face Calender. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Textile Machinery 
10 PURCHASE STREET Fatt River, MAss. 


WANTED 
Mop Yarns and Slasher Waste 
CHRISTIE MOP & BROOM WORKS + Knoxville 16, Tenn. 


Wanted 
Maintenance 
Engineer 
for 32,000-spindle cotton mill in 
South Carolina. Opportunity for ad- 


vancement for the right man. State 
age, experience and education. 


WRITE “COTTON MILL.” 
Care Textrce BULLETIN. 
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WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY 


P.O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


and SUPPLIES 


COMPANY 


PHONE 3-963! 


Finishing or Dyeing Production Man 


We have an opening for a man who has had experience in the finishing or 
dyeing field. He is either a foreman, or has the qualifications for a fore- 
man. He may be presently employed in a cotton mill or textile plant. 
This is a wonderful opportunity to work into a splendid position. 
Excellent opportunity for advancement. Ideal working conditions in 
modern, well-equipped plant.. Write fully, giving background and experi- 
ence. All correspondence will be treated confidentially. 


WRITE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE 


FOLDING MACHINE, 36” FOLDRITE FOLDER, ALL 
LATEST FEATURES. 220 VOLTS, 60 CYCLES, 3-PHASE, 
34 H. P. MOTOR. Can be operated by any type 34 H. P. 


motor. 


Machine can be adjusted to produce any desired style of fold 
in towels, pillow cases, diapers, etc. Demonstration on request. 


DONCASTER COLLAR & SHIRT COMPANY 
RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 


VENEZUELAN 


From long-established sales organization 
actively covering entire country. seek- 
ing exclusive representation of first- 
class American manufacturer for imme- 
diate possibilities or for later develop- 
ment. First-class references. Manager at 
present in New York, will discuss mat- 


ter personally. 


Please reply to 
“Box 3006,"" 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. “Our best advertisement is a job 
well done."’ References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg. Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 


WANTED 


ufacturers in State of Alabama. 


Communicate with Box 3555, 
West End Station 


Newly organized Mill and Textile Supply Com- 
pany, having adequate capital and experienced 
aggressive salesmen, with established contacts. 
desires connections representing reputable man- 


Birmingham, Ala. 


DESIRE CHANGE Production Manager 
designer for large textile plant. 17 years’ 
perience practical designing: considerable 


references 


Address ““PMD,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


perience personnel work. Age 43, single: two- 
year college textile course. Can furnish good 


and 
ex- 
ex- 


WANTED 
Colman automatic warper and 
Good job with top pay 


Address E. J.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


One Section Man and Fixer for Barber- 
spooler. 


FOR SALE 
5—-Model No. 30 Foster Winders 
3—-Model No. 12 Foster Winders 
2—6x2'> Whitin Jacks 


TEXTILE ENGINEER WANTED 
Give experience record in detail. 


J. N. PEASE & CO. 
Phone No. 58 Charlotte, N. C. 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


Box 469 


For Best Results 
Use 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


Attractive Positions Open in Southern Mills... 


We can place—Superintendent new mill, com- 
plete plant, carding. spinning, weaving and 
finishing synthetic fiber fabrics, rayons, etc. 


Boss dyer, raw stock and indigo dyeing. 
Boss dyer, cotton piece goods. 

Boss spinner (cotton), $60 week. 

Man to take charge of synthetic yarn fabric 


Textile school graduate with several 
development 


practical mill experience. 
Overseer cotton carding and spinning combined. 


Hosiery, underwear, sweater and bathing suit and other departments. 


superintendents, overseers and fixers. 


Overseers and second hands woolen carding machinery in Mexico. 


Second hands woolen carding, cotton spinning 


Also man to set up cotton carding and spinning 


Cotton mill agent for New England, $12,000- 
$15,000 year 


Cotton yarn superintendent and weaving super- 
intendent for mills in Central America. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, lnc. 


294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We invite correspondence (confidential) with men seeking new positions and with employers seeking men. 
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HOW 10 PREPARE 
YOUR COMPANY'S 
POLICY MANUAL 


New Post War Edition 
Loose-Leaf, Duratex Binding 
Divided Into Three Sections 


The directives and policies formulated and 
topically treated im this Manual form a 
complete Policy Manual. Here are found 
the tested practices ol nearly two thousand 
companies These may be accepted as they 
now stand or used as basic material from 
which to formulate your own company 
policies 

THE FOREMAN’'S JOB—Points out 
ity placed upon the foreman 
pects from a foreman, the basi 
and essential information 
on to the new worker 


LEGISLATION—-Shows the necessity for conforming 
to iabor laws and summarizes the Social Security 
Act, Wage and Hour Law, Wagener Act, the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Laws, G. 1. Bill of Rights, 
etc 


COMPANY POLICIES — Conveniently indexed in 
alphabetical order are hundreds of suggestions from 
outstanding companies. Beginning with ‘““ABSENCE"’ 
and ending with ‘““‘WASH-UP TIME” it lists typical 
treatments of nearly every conceivable company 
problem. Loose-leaf construction permits insertion 
of your own material. 


INDUSTRIAL 
HOUSEKEEPING 


unstudied, the lack of 
sound housekeeping information can cost a 
company thousands of dollars yearly. The 
new manual by R. F. VINCENT contains 12 
chapters with complete coverage of the job 
of housekeeping from the importance of work 
methods to vermin extermination. Cloth 
bound, fully indexed 


116 Pages 


the responsibil- 
what the worker ex- 

duties of leadership 
for the foreman to pass 


Unknown, ignored 


Price $2.50 


FREE EXAMINATION 
National Foremen's Institute, Inc., 
Deep River, Connecticut 
We accept your offer to examine the indi- 
cated manuals. At the end of 7 days we'll 
return the manuals at our own expense, or 
okay the invoice for payment 


Copies of How to Prepare a Foreman’s 
Wanual at $7.50 per copy, plus postage. 
Copies of Industrial Housekeeping at 
82.50 per copy, plus postage. 


Firm 

Ordered by 

Address 

City Zone No State 
(TB-12-45) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Allen Gant, one of the owners of the 
Glen Raven (N. C.) Silk Mills, has been 
elevated from vice-president to president of 


the Burlington (N. C.) Rotary Club. 


R. N. Landreth has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the general 
machinery division of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. He will continue 
to make his headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., executing assignments from Milwau- 
kee. . . . Arthur R. Tofte has been named 
manager of the advertising and public rela- 
tions department of Allis-Chalmers, succeed- 
ing George J. Callos, resigned. Mr. Tofte 
has been a member of the department since 
1948. 


Samuel G. Baker has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the electrochemi- 
cals department of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. Maurice du Pont Lee, 
manager of the rayon technical division since 
1932, has been named general consultant in 
the engineering department. He has been 
associated with Du Pont since 1908, serving 


successively as production manager of the 
Du Pont Fibersilk Co. and as production 
manager and secretary of the Du Pont Cel- 
lophane Co. In 1925, when the Fibersilk 
Co. became the Du Pont Rayon Co., he was 
made vice-president and secretary of that 
corporation and the companion -Cellophane 
Co. . . . Dr. James Bellezza, Jr., has been 
promoted to the position of research super- 
visor in charge of viscose rayon research 
activities of the technical division, rayon 
department, at the Yerkes Plant of the Du 
Pont company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Albert H. Charlton, 
left, has been named 
sales manager of the 
aluminum division of 
Reynolds Metals Co.., 
with headquarters in 
Louisville, Ky. Mr. 
Charlton joined Rey- 
nolds in 1936 and was 
assigned to the com- 
pany s sheet mills in 
Louisville, later becoming assistant plant 
manager. In 1940 he became sales represen- 
tative for Reynolds in Detroit, Mich., and 
the following year he returned to Louisville 
where he assisted in setting up plants for 
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prefabrication of aluminum parts for air- 
craft 


He was made sales manager for the 
Philadelphia area in 1942 and in 1944 was 
made eastern sales manager for the alumi- 
num division, with headquarters in New 


York City 


Perley S. Wilcox, chairman of the board 
of the Tennessee Eastman Corp. Kodak sub- 


sidiary, has been elected chairman of the 
board of Eastman Kodak. He succeeded the 
late Frank W. Lovejoy. He has been asso- 


Kodak firm since 1898 and 
with the Tennessee subsidiary since its crea- 
shortly atter World War I. He will 


as chairman of the board of 


ciated with the 


tion 
also continue 


Tennessee astman. 


Honor Due Our President 
(Mr. K. P. Lewis) 


Once an ordinary laborer 
Counting bricks to build a mill, 
Who with faith in honest service 
Made his efforts quite a thrill. 


He did not look for the foreman 
After receiving orders what to do, 
But proceeded promptly that he might 
Faithfully carry them through. 


But the foreman, urged with duty, 
Had already begun to plan; 

He could see a future leader 

In this ordinary man. 


One who disliked flattery, 
His likeness we have few: 
He was not envious of others 
It a better job they could do. 


True, he finished college 

And with highest honors, too— 
This wonderful assistant 

To those with urge to follow through. 


So we honor Mr. K. P. Lewis 
Who rightfully won his place, 
By serving those who labor, 

And those in the highest place 


And to the Erwin board of directors 
May we honorably speak of you, 
For your choosing competent leaders 


Who offer honorable work to do 


—J. N. PARKER, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.. 
Cooleemee, N. C. 


Westinghouse Mill Equipment 
Reviewed In New Booklet 


lint-free motors, 
and other electrical 
equipment for the textile industry 
are described in a new booklet an- 
nounced by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. The booklet pictures act- 
ual 


Slasher drives. 


loom motors. 


and 
for openers, 
pickers, and cards. Specially designed 
lint-free motors for maximum pro- 


installations of horizontal 


vertical motor drives 
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duction from spinning frames are 
discussed. Also included are motors 
and control equipment designed to 
meet specific drive requirements of 
spoolers, warpers and winders. 
Importance of good lighting for 
eficient mill operation is discussed, 
and Preciptron, the electronic air 
cleaner, is shown installed in a mod- 
ern weave room. Power-factor correc. 
tion and lighting recommendation 
tables are included in the booklet, as 
well as a table for quick selection of 
switch, circuit breaker, wire and fuse 
for motor branch circuits. A 
copy of the booklet (B-3466 may be 
secured from Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.) 


SIZES 


Magnetic Separator Device 
Product of Ereiz Mfg. Co. 


The Eriez Mfg. Co. of Erie, Pa., 
has announced the development of 
the Eriez non-electric magnetic sepa- 
rator, a device whereby iron: and 
steel trash can be removed from the 
lines of textile processors. It is de- 
scribed as a sturdy, compact, plate- 
type magnet that can be easily in- 
stalled on machinery, conveyor pipes 
and sorting tables. By utilizing Gen- 
eral Electric Co.'s Alnico alloy, these 
units require no wiring, possess great 
strength and can be made any size 
required. 


The use of permanent magnetic 
separators to remove iron and steel 
trash from cotton, wool, flax, fibers, 
yarn, rag, chemicals, etc., is described 
in Bulletin 103-L published by Eriez. 
The bulletin includes several appli- 
cation sketches and contains engi- 
neering data on this type of protec- 
tion to prevent fires, machinery dam- 
age and material rejects caused by 
foreign metals. 


Macbeth Corp.’s pH Meter 
Designed For Easy Operation 


A newcomer in the pH meter 
held is announced by the Macbeth 
Corp. of New York with the intro- 
duction of the new Macbeth line- 
operated pH meter. The simplicity 


You Can Count on 


Rugged — Accurate — Dependable 


RESET AND NON-RESET 


Single Pick Counters 
Double Pick Counters 
Triple Pick Counters 
Rachet Counters. 

Rotary Counters 

Slasher Counters 

Tenter Counters 

Twister Counters 
Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 
Folding Machine Counters 
Hank Clocks 

Special Counters 


WAK 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE._N. C. 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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of operation of the Macbeth line 
operated pH meter will make pos 
sible the use of adequate pH control 
in many operations, heretofore not 
performed due to the high cost and 
complexity of existing pH meters. 


The new Macbeth line-operated 


pH meter can be used by workmen, 
and assistant technicians as well as 
chemusts. It possesses features that 
réduce to the minimum experience 
necessary for obtaining pH readings. 
Only one control in addition to the 


electrode switch is used, and pH 
values are read directly on the scale 
in .1 units over the full range of 
0-14 pH. Since no batteries whatso- 
ever are used, the Macbeth line-op- 
erated pH meter can be left on con- 
tinuously. 


Curtiss-Wright Acquires 
Marquette Metal Products 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. has acquired 
the Marquette Metal Products Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of 
pre is1on parts and assemblies tor the 
automotive and aviation industries. 
Herbert Gleitz will continue as prest- 
dent and general manager of the 
Marquette firm and C. W. Vaughan 
will assume the newly-created posi- 
tion of chairman of the board. 

Among the Marquette company s 
more recent developments ts a roller 
bearing spindle for the textile in- 
dustry. This spindle incorporates 
self-centering features and friction- 
less characteristics designed to reduce 
yarn breakage and provide a saving 
of power. Other products manufac- 
tured by the concern include diesel 
engine governors, fuel injectors for 
internal combustion engines, com- 
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THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


pressors, electric razor parts and 
numerous other precision parts. 

The Marquette firm ts the second 
company Curtiss-Wright has acquir- 
ed during the past year. Late in 1944, 
Curtiss-W right purchased the L. G. 
S. Spring Clutch Corp. of Indiana- 
polis, manufacturer of spring clutch 
assemblies for all types of mechant- 
cal equipment. 


Metallizing Engineering Co. 
Presents New Spraying Gun 
The Metallizing Engineering Co., 

manufacturer of Metco equipment, 


announces a new metallizing gun 
designed for heavy-duty, continuous 


operation. This unit. known as the 


Metco Type Y metallizing gun 1s the 
result of an increasing demand for 
metal spraying gun that could be 
used for production and other heavy 
duty metallizing jobs instead of just 
for intermittent operation. Its gen- 
eral construction, performance and 
other features are geared for mount- 
ed, mechanical operation, rather than 
for hand use. Its features include the 
use of 3/16-inch wire which, when 
combined with an acetylene pressure 
of only 15 p.s.i. more than doubles 
any previous spraying speeds, it ts 
claimed. 

The Metco Type Y gun, (see cut) 
designed with a total disregard to 
weight and size limitations necessary 
for the hand gun, is much heavier and 
much more rugged in construction. 
Gears, worms and bearings, several 
times larger than any used previously, 
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virtually eliminate wear and 
placement. Another improvement 1s 
the ‘fluid lubrication” and a built-in 
forced feed pump which has no parts 
to wear and assures an adequate sup- 
ply of lubricant to all bearings re- 
gardless of operation position. The 
gun is non-sensitive to gas and oxy. 
gen pressure variations as much as 
ten pounds either while lighting or 
while spraying. 


New Radioactive Device 
‘Kills’ Static Electricity 


E ient. 
of static electricity from machinery 


economical elimination 


and from moving paper, plastx 
sheeting, textiles, and other materials 
is made possible with a new device, 
called the lonotron static eliminator, 
developed by United States Radium 
Corp. The device has no moving 
parts and requires no electrical con- 
nections. 

A continuous source of alpha 
radiation from a radioactive surface, 
in the form of a long, narrow strip, 
ionizes the surrounding air up to a 
distance of three inches from the 
surface. Effectual removal of stati 


electricity within this zone ts per- 


manently assured in all applications. 
The static-neutralizing element con- 
sists of extremely thin metallic foil, 
incorporating a radioactive substance 
and welded to a non-radioactive, me- 


IONOTRON STATIC ELIMINATOR 


tallic backing. The foil serves as a 
mechanical bonding medium for the 
radioactive material and acts as a 
seal to prevent escape of radon gas. 
The construction is such that alpha 
radiation is emitted directionally, 
creating an ionized zone in the re- 


gion of the electrostatic charge. The 


assembly is mounted in a housing 


designed to provide adequate shield- 
ing and can be supplied, within 
limits, in forms or shapes to meet 


spec ial requirements 


Servitron, New Speed Drive, 
Product of Boston Firm 


A new vartable speed drive in 
which speed ‘is controlled electronic- 
ally has just been announced by the 
Submarine Signal Co. of Boston, 
Mass. It ts being marketed under the 
name of Servitron. Although similar 
variable speed drives have been sup- 
plied by the Submarine Signal Co. 
for some time to prominent machine- 
tool builders, this new model em- 
bodies a number of new principles 
and features. 

This variable speed drive operates 
on alternating current and through 
an electronic controller runs a di- 
rect current motor at speeds which 
within the 


motor’'s speed and load capacity. It 


are infinitely variable 
maintains uniform torque over the 
entire speed range. The drive elimi- 
nates the laborious and time-consum- 
ing changing of gears formerly en- 
drive 


countered in mechanical 


system. 
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... PRECISION BALANCE... 


For centuries, watchmakers have recognized precision balance as essential to accuracy. 


Today, Jenkins Dynamic Balancing supplies precision balance for spinning and twister frame cylinders. 
Whether new or rebuilt, Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders are a proved, sound investment in higher 
production, controlled quality, and lower costs. 


PROMPT REBUILDING SERVICE is now available. May we suggest that you write for complete infor- 
mation on the many advantages of 


JENKINS 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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How to maintain efficiency 
in your drives... 


The secret of drive efficiency is correct belt tension, 
plus strong, tough, resilient, durable Tannate leather 
belting. 


A Rhoads Tannate-Rockwood Short Center Drive 
automatically adjusts belt tension to varying loads. 
The weight of the motor on the pivoted Rockwood 


base takes care of all load fluctuation. 


. there is 
seldom need to shut down for take-ups. The physical 


Tannate leather belting is prestretched . 


properties of Tannate impart unusual endurance, long 
life with minimum maintenance. 


This is the drive for you to use. Consult Rhoads Engi- 
neering service—get more details. 


WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 
J. RHOADS & SONS Est. 1702 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA 


Cotton Fiber Technician Training Service 


(Continued from Page 18) of most students in all of 
the cotton fiber testing techniques; however, some 
trainees spend as much as nine to ten weeks in the 
laboratory. 


Mrs. Beasley explains the Suater-Webb cotton fiber sorter to Frances 
Gray. left. and Laura Hickman of Avondale Mills. Sylacauga, Ala. 


,Arrangements have been made for room and board in 
a private home on the Clemson campus and at the Col- 
lege Hotel. The Cotton-Textile makes no 
charge for this training program and since the living ex- 
penses are very reasonable it is to the mill's advantage 
to send two girls for the training. The room and board 
for eight weeks is opproximately $125.00 per person. It 
has been the policy of most mills to allow the students 
some money for their laundry and dry cleaning and other 
miscellaneous expenses. This, of course, is left entirely to 
the mill's discretion. 

The next school or class will begin Monday, Jan. 7, 
1946. Cotton manufacturers interested in this fiber train- 
ing program should at an early date address their in- [§ 
quiries to John T. Wigington, director, division of tech- ( 
nical service, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., Clemson, 


Institute 


Wartime Synthetic Fiber Research Talked 

War pressure greatly stimulated research work on 
synthetic fibers and the results of this work should be 
apparent in the not-too-distant future, Greame G. 
Whytlaw of the American Viscose Corp. textile research 
department stated at the meeting of the Textile Society 
of Canada, eastern division, at Montreal Nov. 24. Mr. 
Whytlaw described the wartime uses of viscose and ace- 
tate rayon in tire cords and fragmentation bomb, cargo ‘ 
and aerial delivery parachutes and stated that the yarns 
used in this equipment should be of real value for 
civilian purposes where their strength will permit the 
making of finer, more sheer fabrics. 

It is expected that rayon staple fiber will show the 
biggest advances poundage-wise in the near future, Mr. 
Whytlaw said. With staple fiber there is provided the 
first common denominator of the three most widely- 
used spinning systems—cotton, worsted and woolen. This 
is the first time that a single type of fiber fits all three § 
systems by a comparatively simple change in length and 
size of staple. “The merging of thought and techniques . 
brought about by this common denominator is already 
beginning to be evident,” Mr. Whytlaw stated. “In our 
hemisphere, rayon staple fiber has won its spurs, not as 
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a substitute, not as an adulterant, but on sheer merit 
| alone. The wide range of most attractive and satisfactory 
fabrics produced from 100 per cent rayon staple or in 
blends with other fibers has won a permanent place in 


our textiles and the market is far from being saturated.” M eC al d O “ “ 


A.A.T.C.C. ‘Victory’ Convention Is Planned . . 
* Dr. Milton Harris, director of research of Milton ball-bearing Tension Pulleys, 


Harris Associates, Washington, D. C., will. be awarded 


| the Olney Medal for outstanding achievement in the Idler Pulleys and Bracket lor 
e 


held of textile chemistry by the American Association 

of Textile Chemists and Colorists at its annual dinner Whit iil Worsted \ nn Frames 
meeting Jan. 5, 1946, at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. The dinner session will close the three-day 


A.A.T.C.C. “Victory” convention at the New York 
hotel. 


Peacetime Applications of War Developments in 
Textiles’ will be the convention theme. A _ technical 
session devoted to a discussion of recent progress in tex- 
tile manufacturing and processing will be held and 
another, in which reports will be given by textile experts 
returning from Europe, is scheduled. At the president's 
corporate dinner Jan. 3, Lou Hahn, managing director 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, will dis- 
cuss “The Consumer's Views on Textile Research,” and 
William D. Appel, president of the A.A.T.C.C., will 
report on textile research. 

Two exhibits will be on view during the convention, 
one a display of various types of testing equipment de- 
veloped by the research sub-committees of the A.A.T. 
C.C., and the other a display of fabrics, finished gar- 
ments and accessories. The “Victory” convention will 


be held under the auspices of the New York section of 
the association. 


Institute Studies Problems and Developments 
(Continued from Page 17) that the interpretations 
| Tension Idler 
given to various regulations and demands being made by Pulley Pad Pulley 
some labor unions had no premise and were entirely un- (B-219-3) (B-219-1) (B-219-2) 
. founded. He scored the attempt by some labor leaders to 
: popularize the belief that wages do not control costs, and 
belittled minimizing the human element in increasing pro- Pulleys are machined aluminum, 
1 duction. Dr. Wolman declared that there is no legislation 
’ telling industry what capital to work on, what to do with equipped with Fafnir ball-bearings, 


earnings, and the rights to make contracts. The rights of 
management, unless changed by legislative statute, continue 
unchanged from the past, he added. , 


3” in diameter with 1144” face. For 


information and prices consult one 


Problems regarding policy cannot be solved by adminis- 
trative agencies which arrogate unto themselves authority, of our representatives, or write us. 
said Dr. Wolman, who also decried the amount of verbiage 
which some of these agencies have resorted to as well as 
the interpretations that they make in in rendering some of 


their decisions. Decisions on policy must be made on a Representatives 
long-term basis, he stressed, and therefore must be made JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville. S. C. 
with great care and deliberations. MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 93-A Broadway, 
Producers must consider quality and price in their prod- 
f ucts in catering to peacetime customers, he said, and costs 
represent a principal factor in production. During wartime 7 
there is a tendency to overlook costs, especially with the MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
. government the principal buyer and the need for speed in 
; obtaining merchandise and equipment, he reminded. An- ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


other point made by Dr. Wolman was the flooding of the 
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country with statistical data, which become dangerous when 
misused. Some statistics recently presented by labor unions 
have taken strange changes in presentation, and care must 
be exercised to see that such figures follow the same princt- 
pal, he cautioned. 


Possible economic, social and political changes that should 
flow from industrial use of atomic energy were envisioned 
by Virgil Jordan, president of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, and principal speaker at the luncheon 
session Nov. 28. 


The Industrial Revolution of the 19th Century was the 
transition from togls to machines moved by muscle, water 
and power, he said, to machine moved by molecular energy 
of coal and oil.. Now atomic energy will provide a new 
source of power to move machines, in the transition to the 

age of alchemy” when even gold is transmuted, so that 

the old banking and foreign trade system based on gold and 
commodities will be impossible. One implication of thts 
process, he said, is that long-term fixed interest investment 
in plant or property would seem likely to disappear, not 
only because interest would have no point where money as 
such as no value, but of fixed plant itself must evaporate 
swiftly in a productive system so varied in its output, flex- 
ible in its process and fluid in its location as the industry 
of the atom age 1s likely to be. 


The forum meetings, conducted during the afternoon of 
Nov. 28 and the morning of the following day, were led by 
recognized authorities on each of the topics presented. On 
raw cotton, Congressman Stephen Pace discussed “The 
Trend of Legislative Thinking.” Dr. J. E. Adams and 
Francis L, Gerdes of Stoneville, Miss., presented up-to-date 
information on the ‘“Mechanization of Cotton Production,” 
and “‘A New Approach to Mill Cotton Buying” was han- 
dled by W. O. Jelleme of Pacific Mills. 

End uses for the products of cotton textile plants were 
stressed in the forum presented by representatives of four 
of the industry's most important consumers. Albert T. Bard 
of Reliance Mfg. Co. spoke for the men’s wear field, and 
was followed by J. D. Lippmann of Textileather Corp. for 
the coated fabrics trade, Warren S. Lockwood of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association and L. R. Hill of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. for the electrical industry. 


The forum dealing with textile research and education 
was divided into three sections. R. J. Demartini of General 
Electric spoke first on ‘Application of Electronics to Cotton 
Textile Processing.’’ Plans and progress in textile research 
were dealt with by Ward Delaney of the Institute of Textile 
Technology and Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith of the Textile 
Research Institute. Dr. Frederick Feiker of George Wash- 
ington University covered “Developments in Textile Edu- 
cation. 

The outlook for cotton textiles, a subject broached 
the day before by Mr. Callaway and Dr. Murchison, was 
covered in detail Nov. 29 by four speakers. Saul Nelson 
of the Civilian Production Administration dealt with “Con- 
ditions and Prospects of the World Cotton Textile Indus- 
try.” Lee Fleming, representing the Office of Surplus Prop- 
erty, discussed “The Disposition of Cotton Textile Sur- 
pluses,” while “The Role of UNRRA in Cotton Textile 
Markets’ was handled by David Weintraub of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Consid- 
erable interest was stirred up by the very frank address of 
William C. Planz, president of the Textile Export Asso- 
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ciation of the United States, ‘Prospects for Commercial 
Exports of Cotton Textiles.” 

The concluding forum topic was textile designing, dis- 
cussed by Richard F. Bach of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Dr. Royal B. Farnum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, Dr. Forrest L. Dimmick of Hobart and William 
Smith College, Mrs. Michele Murphy of the Brooklyn 
Museum and Ruth Reeves, noted designer. 

New directors of the Cotton-Textile Institute, elected for 
a period of three years, are as follows: J]. Whitney Bowen 
of Bourne Mills, Fall River, Mass.; F. B. Bradley of Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga.: E. N. Brower of Rockfish 
Mills, Hope Mills, N. C.; Sydney Bruce of the Camper- 
down Co., Greenville, S. C.; H. A. Burow of Bonham 
(Texas) Cotton Mills; H. P. Clausen of Bemis Bros. Bag 
Co., Boston; Magruder Dent of Mayfair Cotton Mills, 
Arcadia, 8S. C.: C. M. Elrod of Boaz (Ala.) Mills: W. H. 
Entwistle of Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rock ngham, N. C.; L. G. 
Hardman, Jr., of Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga.; 
C. A. Harris of Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co.; T. M. Lyon of 
Opp (Ala.) Cotton Mills; A. W. Macy of Nashawena 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; N. B. Murphy of the Trion 
(Ga.) Co.; C. B. Nichols of the Appleton Co., Anderson, 
S. C.: T. M. Norris of Norris Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee. 
S. C.; 1. C. Roberts of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N .C.; H. D. 
Ruhm, |r., of Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Maine; Alan B. 
Sibley of Judson Mills, Greenville; W.H. Taylor of New- 
nan (Ga.) Cotton Mills; W. T. Traver of Franklin Process 
Spinning Mills, Fingerville, $. C.; F. O. Tyler of Anniston 
(Ala.) Mfg. Co.; and J. T. Wardlaw of Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. L. H. Rice of Opelika (Ala.) Mills 


was named to a one-year term as director. 


Eastern Carolina S. T. A. Has Meeting 


(Continued from Page 27) again. He must dress, 
act, and live as a U. S. ofhcer, but he must be a civilian. 
He must think, work, and treat others as a civilian, but 
he must abide under U. S. military rule. It can be and 
is confusing to the investigator. 

Once at the target, investigators have three good 
sources of information: First—the plant itself. The 
mechanical processes, the machinery, the control labora- 
tories, the physical production methods all spell a picture 
to the trained observer. This picture spells the degree 
of moderness, or of obsolescence. Second—The techni- 
cal personnel. Most German technicians are proud of 
their work, of their developments, and of their ability, 
and moreover will generally answer direct questions. 
Other psychological approaches by investigators will 
loosen the tongues of those that are stubborn. Third 
Plant, laboratory, production, and other records or docu- 
ments. These are not always easy to get; they may have 
been hidden, damaged, lost or destroyed by bombing. 
But already tons of valuable documents have been accu- 
mulated, and the final sorting and evaluation of these 
will add to the present knowledge tremendously. 

Some information on the German textile industry has 
already been published by the Office of the Publication 
Board of the Department of Commerce and includes the 
initial reports of the textile team of the Quartermaster 
Corps. A few questions and answers might help to un- 
derstand textile conditions in Germany. 

What kinds and types of fibers were used to make 
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their fabrics? German supplies of raw cotton evidently 
dissipated at an early date in the war; additional stocks 
obtained in the countries overrun by the Germans were 
likewise insufficient to last long. This condition was 
foreseen to some extent, for great increases in the pro- 
duction of staple fiber suitable for processing on cotton 
machinery were made prior to hostilities. Thus the basic 
raw material for the cotton industry was synthetic staple. 
This was supplemented somewhat by small supplies of 
cotton from the Ukraine, but the “scorched” earth policy 
plus lack of transportation limited this. 


An additional supplement was a product called “Flock- 


enbast,’ which is a blend of cut staple and cottonized 


flax and hemp. A great deal of time and effort was used 
to develop the process for utilizing the flax. The final 
product is inferior to either cotton or 100 per cent spun 
rayon. Furthermore, processing is inferior as to run- 
ning quality, and yarn counts are necessarily coarse. 
There are a few factors of interest in this product, such 
as sales appeal and high wet strength, but it is doubtful 
if our own South can get very excited over this particular 
development when we consider the millions of bales of 
beautiful cotton produced here annually. 


Did the yarn spinners and weavers maintain a research 
staff or did their know-how come from some other 
source? Individual plants did maintain research staffs, 
but the greatest development work was done at central 
laboratories located at Denkendorf. A complete and 
“ideal” plant supported by state, rayon makers, and 
spinners was set up there. This plant had complete ma- 
chinery for processing any type of cut staple into yarn, 
either by cotton or worsted systems, and testing labora- 
tories as well. All types of fibers were run in this plant. 
Standards as to production rates and physical character- 
istics of the yarn were set for the industry, and supplies 
of raw material were withheld from mills failing to 
meet these standards. ‘Some of the developments being 
worked on at Denkendorf included: new type of licker- 
in and feed plate for cards; different types of clothing 
for cards; an air suction device to replace front cleaner 
roll on spinning frames; synthetic roll coverings; auto- 
matic variable speed spinning frames. 

In general, did their method of processing cut staple 
fiber compare favorably with ours? Possibly the Denken- 
dorf experimental plant had processing methods as good 
as ours. After all, at this laboratory was concentrated 
their greatest effort towards the successful handling of 
cut staples. In general, however, cotton mill methods 
and production rates were lower than U. S. standards. 
Some of the best machinery seen was American made. 
Then too the supply of raw materials was insufficient 
to keep all mills in operation—many plants were con- 
verted to other war work. With the overabundance of 
equipment, few new textile machines were built in Ger- 
many. Due to inferior raw materials, running condi- 
tions were poorer. Picking methods were quite similar, 
card production rates lower, considerably !ess long draft 
equipment for either roving or spinning and but very 
few automatic looms. 

What is the present condition of plants? About five 
per cent of the capacity of the textile industry in the 
American zone is, I believe, operating now. The balance 
is stopped for lack of coal, transportation, and raw ma- 
terials. Some supplies of cotton are being made avail- 
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able, but not in sufficient quantities to make up for the 
shortages. If some of our economists can find some way 
to make the Germans pay for our cotton, it would be a 
good outlet for our surplus supplies. 

What are the general results of investigations? In 
general, results of the investigations so far are negative; 
that is, the U. S. led Germany in manufacturing tech- 
niques and in research. One surprising finding was that 
German industry lagged far behind her research. This 
may have been due in part to war conditions, transpor- 
tation difficulties, or to the difficulties brought on by 
our bombings. On the other hand, many specific de- 
velopments by the Germans have been already of value 
to us. Especially was this true in the reclamation of 
chemicals and by-products in the production of syn- 
thetic yarns. Overall, however, there was a definite lack 
of cohesion between different branches of an industry; 
there was plenty of lost motion in the shipment and re- 
handling of partially completed products. Machinery 
was, in general, older than our own and inferior. 

Many of the best German developments, and much of 
their skill, was diverted towards the production of syn- 
thetic products. In turn, many of these developments 
hold only academic interest at present for us, as we have 
not had the same lack of raw materials—for example, 
the cottonizing of short flax and flax waste by chemical 
processes as mentioned above. Many German industrial 
processes and products were found to be better prohibi- 
tive from a cost standpoint. In other words, U. S. 
industry could not adopt them as they exist because of 
the high cost involved. Apparently, the owners of Ger- 
man industry—the Nazi party officials—did not care 
about cost, for they could sell at any price. 

The condition of industrial and scientific superiority 
that the United States had at the end of the war must 
be maintained. The same progress that the textile in- 
dustry in itself has shown during the last several decades 
should be maintained and surpassed in the future if 
the American textile industry is to maintain its position 
as a leader in the world. 


Staley Opens New Research Laboratory 

A new $250,000 laboratory, established for the pur- 
pose of exhausting possibilities of corn and soybean 
molecules for derivatives useful to the textile industry, 
among others, has been set in operation by A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. at Decatur, Ill. Occupying parts of two floors 
of the 11l-story Staley office building, the new labora- 
tory will supplement work carried on in the three-story 
main laboratory, where development of a number of 
special starches for industrial use and improvement in 
the manufacture of V-board, a waterproof fibre board, 
has been in progress. Dr. W. W. Moyer, director of 
research, who joined the Staley organization in 1937, is 
in charge of the new laboratory. 
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Cotton Goods Market 


Because of the difhculty encountered in getting wide 
industrial goods, some large users of these fabrics are 
looking around to purchase mills to be assured of a 
constant supply of these desperately needed goods, ac- 
cording to reports current in the Worth Street market. 

These companies are faced with the alternative of 
either closing down certain units of their organization 
until the supply eases, or of buying mills themselves, it 
is said. 

Market sources, however, discount these reports. They 
feel that should these buyers actually purchase mills, it 
would probably be another six months before they are 
in a position to acquire the output, and by that time the 
supply of cottons will in all probability have become 
less acute. 

Should these companies go ahead, one observer points 
out, they would have to honor such WPB orders as set- 
asides for export and bags and any other directives that 
might come through, leaving them with only a percent- 
age of their own output, which would not warrant the 
amount of money required to buy and operate a mill. 

Some houses have been following a policy of selling 
December production now for delivery in January of 
next year, according to current market comment. Thus 
they can bill their customers for the goods on next 
years business. 

Manufacturers’ prices for woven tickings, ginghams, 
seersuckers and related fabrics will be increased under 
provisions of the Bankhead Amendment to the Stabili- 
zation Extension Act of 1944, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced Nov. 26. 

This latest Bankhead Amendment price increase ts 
issued in two bands. The higher band is for mills paying 
the 1945 textile wage increase. The lower band is for 
not paying the higher wages, but subject to other cost 
increases that make higher ceilings necessary under the 
act. Prices for woven tickings are increased 16.82 per 
cent and 13.67 per cent in the two bands, and for ging- 
hams, seersuckers and related fabrics, 13.62 per cent and 
10.34 per cent. 

Sales in the Worth Street market are mostly in small 
lots for nearby, with a scattering of December goods re- 
ported. There is an expectation that some selling houses 
will start contracting for December output at any time 
now, it is said. 

There was a noticeable slackening reported by some 
houses in the heavy demands that have been made for 
goods on MM ratings. However, the CC’s continued in 
evidence for low-end clothing orders. 
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Cotton Yarns 


Buyers of cotton sales yarn are reported to be travel- 
ling long distances in attempts to locate supplies. The 
emphasis is on scarcity and the chief consideration at 
the present time is to learn when the tight market will 
loosen to enable acquisition of enough yarn to run mills 
with some degree of efficiency. 

One thing which surprises knitters is the absence of 
single yarn, whatever the count. It is recalled that once 
nothing was so easily available as this description, 
whether carded or combed. Those familiar with the 
situation refer to the perfectly encouraging price dif- 
ferential which exists between single and plied yarn as 
an incentive to employ twisters to make the plied ranges. 
While the shortages obtain, it is felt the singles will 
continue to be excessively scarce. 

Many cotton yarn men report that there ts no indica- 
tion yet to show that supply is making progress catching 
up with demand. Inquiries from carded and combed 
yarn users continue to pour in notwithstanding the fact 
that spinners are delivering the greater portion of their 
output to established accounts. 

The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spin- 
ning industry operated during October at 105.0 per 
cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, 
compared with 111.8 per cent during September this 
year, and 117.4 per cent during October last year. 

Spinning spindles in place Oct. 31 totaled 23,845,- 
648 of which 21,721,792 were active at some time dur- 
ing the month, compared with 23,789,718 and 21,911,- 
746 for September this year, and 23,776,300 and 22,- 
170,180 for August this year and 23,138,762 and 22,- 
228,138 for October a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for October totaled 9,143,000,- 
468 or an average of 383 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 3,370,814,079 and 352 for September 
this year, and 9,486,971,017 and 410 for October, 1944. 

Active spindle hours for October and the average per 
spindle in place, by states, follow: Alabama 793,845,- 
825 and 441: Connecticut 110,766,166 and 221; Geor- 
gia, 1,375,406,507 and 436; Maine 187,165,211 and 310; 
Massachusetts, 746,397,048 and 263; Mississippi, 65,- 
336.902 and 491: New York, 74,578,670 and 258; North 
Carolina. 2.390.322 and 410: Rhode Island, 192,315.- 
894 and 224: South Carolina, 2,400,990,625 and 434; 
Tennessee, 245,703,224 and 448; Texas, 87,671,978 and 
363; Virginia, 226,995,207 and 353; and all other states 
244,434,978 and 279. 
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Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+ + + 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 
HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Y ear 


Te Verrell Machine (o.4. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Needham, Mass.——N. E. States 

Elizabeth, N. J.——Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Manchester, England——-European Agt. 


James F. Notman 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. 


Geo. Thomas & Co. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information. 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte. N. C. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il) 
603 Stewart Ave.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 623 Clairmont Ave., 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.: William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
68-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orieans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 8. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn 


Sou. Office and warehouse, 
F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 


Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC., 68 William St.. New York 5. N. Y¥. Sou 
Repr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-2252. 
ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 


Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., FP. ©. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.; 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309. Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 


B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. C.;: O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.;: KE. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.: Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mgr., Phone 2-4073: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas St.. Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J;. W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904. Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127; Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP.. S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.;: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y¥. Sou. Reprs.: 
Quein, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC... EDWARD H.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atianta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr.: Russell C. 
Young: Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., 
Co.: Spartanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga. Tenn. 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Seles and Service: C. A. Schier 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr... George S. McCarty 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 


Sou. Office, John- 


Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 


Sou. Headquarters, 2130 


Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


Sou. Of- 


J. D. Quern and D. 5S. 


Greenville, 8S. C., 
C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Gastonia Mill Supply 


Plants: Chatta- 
A. 8. Burkart, W. 
A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville, Tenn.;: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Clifg 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8.C. 
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BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 


St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
.. J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


(including Canada): C. 
European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 


INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 5. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.;: 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville. S..C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8S. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke, Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newman, Ga. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8S. C. 


Sou. Offices 


Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bldg... Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.;: Corn 


Products Seles Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. 


Charlotte, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant ' 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8S. C 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C Kenneth Karns. P. O. Box 846. Greenville, S. C.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore. 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville .S. C.;: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.;: Textile Supply Co, 
Dallas, Tex 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. 5S 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 5.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. LL. Electrochemicals Dept.. Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man; O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11855 W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte. N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 


N. Sou. 


Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 
ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 


Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.;: Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FOXBORO CO., THE, 82 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. W. 
Barron, The Foxboro Co., 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga.: S. C. Alexan- 
der, The Poxboro Co., 2012 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: G. E. Clark. The Fox- 
boro Co., 201 Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md.: E. L. Stark, The Foxboro Co., 
1710 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex.: L. W. Parten, The Foxboro Co., 608 Fannin 
St.. Houston 2, Tex.;: W. A. Rock, The Foxboro Co., P. O. Box 1956, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; David Warriner, The Foxboro Co., 7920 Zimple St., New Orleans 
18, La. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
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Mean New Dollars her Old! 


Dary Ring Travelers assure a spinning and twisting economy 
3 that puts money in your pocket and spinning and twisting 
results that make new customers ang satisfy old. 


D Try Dary Ring Travelers now! 
V \| THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ICESSED sonn sox 843, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 
+ § SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA. GA. 
SUPERIORITY WH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. 5. C 


| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- is 


quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
f- Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
j SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO service at minimum cost 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


\ 


— 


Southern Representatives for 


Slaughter ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


Pade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
Weather-Ometers 


Machinery B. H. BUNN CO. 


Package Tying Machines 


S. BLICKMAN, INC 


Com Da ny Stainless Steel Special Equipment 


CIDEGEA MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 
Knitting Machines for Wide, 
e Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 


MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. af Classing Lamps 


INDUSTRIAL E 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


} | RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC FALL RIVER, MASS 


For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
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SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectant, Deodorant Blocks, Deo- 
dorant Block Holders, Insecticides, Soaps, Soap 
Dispensers, Self-Polishing Waxes, Bowl Cleaner, 
All Kinds Special Cleaners and Soaps. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, Salt. 


SUPPLIES 


Mop Buckets and Wringers, Mop Sticks, Mop 
Heads, Brooms, Garbage Cans. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box 647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 


Practical 
THOMAS NELSON 
ean Emeritus, School 
lextile 


Carolina State College 


A NEW BOOK of 168 
pages, by a recognized 
authority: profusely illus- 
trated; cloth bound. Price 
$125 ... Orders filled 
promptly. 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P.O. BOX 1225 + + + CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


| 
| | 
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GATES RUBBER CO... Denver 17, Colo 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg.. Birmingham, 


Seles Offices and Warehouses at 605 


Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & 8S. National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. J. W. Lassiter. 
Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: H. G. Thompson, 21 Sylvan Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Guy 
H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox 
Road, Atianta, Ga.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and Commerce Bidg., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H 


Chapman, Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson 


435 Hudson St.. New York City 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 


Sou. Office 
H. Williams, Mer 
GILL LEATHER CO., Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Tel. 229: Ralph Gossett, 
Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523. 


Saiem. Mass. Sou. Reps 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150 
Greenville, 8. C., Tel. 150 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass 
5. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Road, Charlotte 3. N. C Phone 3-9573: F. 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., 
8. Sou. Distributors: Hugh 
The Cameron & Barkley Co 
Iron Works Co.. 901 Front St 

1300 S. Mint St Chariotte, N. © 


Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand. 
W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028. 
Route 2, Germantown. Tenn., Phone 
Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; 

160 Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.: Columbus 
Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
' Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 


Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana. 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc... Cummins Station. Nashville. Tenn.: McQGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile, Ala.: Henry A 


Petter Supply Co., 101-214 8S. First St.. Paducah, Ky.: Southern Supply Co., E 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts Monroe, La.: Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth S&t., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St.. Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St.. Atlanta, Ga.;: Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: The Young & Vann Supply 
©Co., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., 
McFetters, Mer.. 


Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 


Phone 22-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson 


Geo. A. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPPLY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OTL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.; G. P. 
King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlarita, Gae.. J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C 


Headquarters and Main 
Charlotte, 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville, 8S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W 
Reps W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr... Sou 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C.. Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen. Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allien, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; O. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwover, P. O. Box 1507. or, 302'> Ottersy Drive, High Point, : 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. MeMann, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564 


Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 


Div. 1301 W. Morehead Sst.. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas 


THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875. Boston. 
E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


St.., 
Ga.: 
Gastonia, 


Mass. Sou. Offices 
Meichor, Sou. Agent; 
Carl M. Moore, 


Worcester, 
Guy L 
“Geet 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St... S.W., Atlante. 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., 


Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.., 
Austin, Tex 

IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C 

INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Char- 


lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP... Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 


Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
8. C 

JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales Mgr., 8. B 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mig. Corp.. Box 3096, 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 


Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co.. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co... Gastonia, N. C.: 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson, 8S. C.: 


Charlotte, N. 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. 
Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 


Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville. S. C.; Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 


Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St.. Philadelphia M4, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J 
Greenville, 8. C. W. O. Siimback, Mgr 
boro, N. C.: Wm. P. Russell, 


Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Harold Mahon, Greens- 
Austin, Tex. 


(Hygrolit) 
Sou. Reprs 
Atianta, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 


KREEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside Bidg. 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Lier, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs Cc. C. Switzer, Greenville, 5S. C.;: Luke d. 
Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala 

KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., 246 Airline Ave... Gastonia, N. C 
KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T 


J. Digby, Jr... P. O. Box 244. Greer 8S. C 


LAMBETH ROPE 
Chariotte, N. C.; 


CORP., New Bedford, Mass 
J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M 


Frank Burke, 
Greenville. 8S 


Phone 3-4287, 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 


Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 


LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass 


5. C. New England 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave... New York City 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


Sou. Rep:: 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C 


Rep.: Byrd Miller, 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS. 
Southeastern Dist. Seles Office: 


INC., THE. 60 E. 42nd St.. 
Liberty Life Bidg 


New York City 
Charlotte, N. Fred O. 


Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE. 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C 
MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I1.: 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


Hughes Sales Co.. 
Rep 
European 


1812 Main St.. 
(including Canada), C. E. 
Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason, 


617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg.. Chattanooga 2; Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive. 


Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18, La. 

NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mer... 201 W. First St.. 
Chariotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St.. Chariette,. N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 


Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. 


Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts... Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans, La 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. L. E. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, 


P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364, Newberry, S. C., Tel. 216: Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 6432-W. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner. 


Char- 
Box 26. Gastonia, N. 


C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 
N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 


Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, S. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


Plant, York 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff Smith, P. O. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices, 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Ill 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8S. C 


Sou 
1066. Sou. 


Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
Warehouse, Textile 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga. Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313. Greenville. 8. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co., 
Church 8t., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St.. Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & Co., 11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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| | KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


| Makers of Hygrolit Conditioning Machinery 
: and Hygrolit Conditioning Liquids. For over 35 


years, pioneers of chemical conditioning. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with lim.t stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
Qa wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


| 328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LONGER 
LASTING 

BOILER 
REPAIRING FURNACES 


“Boiler turnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECE 


LINING 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


here is INDUSTRY'S 


Dependable Source 


for ALKALIES 
and Related Products 


va Low) 


Caustic Soda 


Nikalies 
Liquid Chlorine 


CH SALES OFF! 


«Chariotte «Chicago «Cincinnati «-Clevela 
New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh -S 


Calcium Chloride 
Potassium 
Caustic Potash 


he Solvay Process Compa 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Preducta Manufactured by T ny 
Y 


nn wa we 
40 RECTOR STREET EW YORK 6, WN 
RRAWN 


ry 1) 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


VOGEL FROST-PROOP HYDRANT 


For farms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running water every doy 
of the year. Will never freeze when 
installed, Nearly 100,000 
n use, 


...and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 
ing recorded on farms 
and in war _ industries 
throughout the nation. 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 
ing conditions, you will 
find Vogel Closets and 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
demonstrating again and 
again the built-in satisfac- 
tion that is the cornerstone 
of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 
that, for your next job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


SOLVAY 
Soda Ash 
Sodium Nitrite 
108) _ Chioride 
STANDARD re aceaties 
4 
| 
| LINING | 
A 
PLASTIC > 
USED IN 
PLACE OF 
FIRE BRICK] #® | q 
j HYORA 7 
— 
| 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr... 805 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont. N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia. N. C. 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken, Pa 
neers: W. F. Hargrove, 3720 Keowee Ave., Apt. L, Sequoyah Village, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Tel. Knoxville 2-3574; N. J. Miller, 2301 Overhill Road, Charlotte 4, 
N. C., Tel. Charlotte 3-5351;: Dudley B. Setzler, 410 E. lith St.. Rome, Ga., 
Tel. Rome 8275; E. Niessen, V.-Pres., Pardee Lane, Wyncote, Montg. Co., Pa., 


Process Engi- 


Tel. Ogontz 1419 

RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New- 
ton, N. C., 

RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St.. 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830: Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman. 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atianta 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 


John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office’ 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 5S. C.; A. &S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.. Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045, Greenville, 
5S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Cheriotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charlies S. Smart, Jr.. Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 
SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta. Ga 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 


Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta. Ga.: 
734 Wilmore Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Northern end Export 
Supply Co., 1064-1090 Main St.. Pawtucket, R. I 
Penetrants only). Southwestern Reprs.: 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC.; 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept.. 50 W. 50th St.; New York 20. N. Y.: Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18. Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr, Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartangurg, S. C.: J. C. Metze, Dist. Mer., Shell Oil Co.. Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.; Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.: Houston, Tex.: Jackson, Miss.: 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.: Montgomery, Ala.: Nash- 
vile, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.;: Birmingham, Ala.;: Jacksonville, Fla.;: Columbia. 
5S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reprs.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland. Fla.: R. R. 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31, 


W. L. Whisnant, 
Rep.: Standard Mill 
(conditioning machinery and 
O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 


Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion EK. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: J. F. Welchel, 
P. O. Box 756 “E,"’ Columbia, 8S. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297. Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 17777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co.., 


1602 Baltimore 
Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist St.. 
511 Rhett St... Greenville, S. C.: South 


Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.: Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg.. Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., 
5S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker. 
P. O. Box 2399, Greensboro, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W.. Atlenta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; 8. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
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SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gafiney, 5. © 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, II1. 
Bidg., Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., 
Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 5. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Cherlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


Sou 
Southeastern Mer.;: L. A 


Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Dillon, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers. Tel. 8-7117. Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W. . 
Cowart. care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., 8.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta. Ga.: W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, 


N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C..W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant. 621 EB. McBee Ave.. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. d. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 


son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant. 
268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 


ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Eline, 2500 Ros- 


well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE. New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722. Atlanta. Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 


Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyno 
Sta.. Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador. Charlotte. N. C.: J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, 5. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell. Charleston, S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 


New York, N. Y. 
TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro. N. C.: F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga.; for Georgia and Alabama. 
Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence,. R. I., for New England 
and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, S. 
C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn 


U. SS. BRING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main 8St., Winston-Salem, Cc 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Balley, Sou. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Megr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.;: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. (‘‘Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.; D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. Searcy, Ill, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hall. 901-A Sul Ross St.. Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra, 
w. J. 


York, N. Y. 
Mer.. 


Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
Sales Mgr 


R. I... with Sou. Office and Stock 
842. Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 
WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg., 


Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock; Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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1945 Bell Avenue « Concord, N. H. 


CHECK STRAPS 


From the finest Hair-on Leather 


LOOM LEATHERS 
From the finest obtainable Leather 


Complete Stocks for Immediate Shipment 
from 


ROBERT B. ROWLAN D, Special Representative 
P.O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


A 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. x P. O. Box 1375 *% Phone 5678 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


N MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NOATH-CAROLINA 


e DENIS 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 


LAG 
i, 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
wor effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needie-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experrence—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 303-3rd Ave. Newark NW. J. 


J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


1945-46 POCKET EDITION 


CLARK'S DIRECTORY OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Now Ready for Mailing — Price $2.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. — Box 1225 — CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Double Duty | 


Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS —- AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. 4. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Belting 
Gin 
| — 
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A STEP FORWARD IN HIGH SPEED WARPING AND GASSING 


Simple in operation and construc- 
tion — Requiring no stoppage 


of warp to insert lease. 


With the aid of this machine the warper tender can 
thread up the lease machine and it will automati- 
cally release the lease at any desired interval with 
warper running at full speed, thereby saving a great 


deal of lost time. 


For full information write 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 186 BELMONT, N. C. 


Nutting Floor Trucks, Rubber Wheels, Casters 
Barrett Lift-Trucks, Skids, Portable Elevators 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks and Tractors 


OVER 400 STANDARD 
TRUCKS, SPECIALS 
BUILT ON ORDER 


Fig. 310 


| INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT! | 
Fig. 64-15 


ENGINEERING SALE 


co AN 


LS S.R.&V.G.BROOKSHIRE 3 
7, TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ye 
CNOTHING BUT GUARANTEED £0 


; 221-227 Builders Bldg. Branch Office 
ELWELL-PARKER Charlotte, N. C. 203 Allen Bidg.—Greenville, S. C. 
POWER TRUCKS Phone 5026 Phone 534 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital! 


THE LABOR AND STRIKE SITUATION, according to present indica- 
tion, will get prime attention soon with the House enacting the most 
drastic labor regulatory legislation the country has known. That the 
Senate will go along on all the House does is not certain. Both 

House and Senate have marked time in the face of the strike epidemic 
to give the Labor-Management Conference an opportunity to find a peace 
formula. 

Repeal of the Smith-Connally Act will come up in the House as 
the first proposal to curb the strike epidemic. Hobbs anti-racketeer- 
. ing bill, outlawing interference with interstate commerce by robbery, 
extortion of compulsory union membership, will be the second proposal 
up. House is moving to take funds from NLRB's appropriation that can 
be used to defray costs of counting strike votes in labor disputes. 
Under consideration is a proposal to make unions fully amenable to the 
anti-trust laws in their activities, and to strip them of immunity 
granted by the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Campaign of the CIO unions is a new departure in collective 
- bargaining techniques, and is based on an inter-related plan devised 
by national headquarters and patterned by professional union lawyers, 
economists and research men. Fundamental argument in each wage demand 
‘instance is the same---the national pay envelope is shrinking; pur- 
chasing power must be maintained, and profits are available for sub- 
stantial wage increases. Fly in the ointment is that CIO has antagon- 
ized even its friends in Congress, and faces sharp set back in some 
severely regulative laws. 

Indicating the rapidity with which war workers are finding new 
‘jobs in civilian industry, claims for unemployment compensation 
dropped for the fourth consecutive week ending Nov. 17 to 1,658,266. 

The peak was in the week of Oct. 6 with 1,697,837. 
F Administration's five-point, $5 billion compulsory health pro- 
posal, brought into both House and Senate, faces long and hard 
sledding. Proposal would entail a payroll tax of at least four per 
cent on employer and employee alike, according to best efforts. Suc- 
cess has crowned the Administration's effort to by-pass the House 
Ways and Means Committee and send the proposal to the more friendly 
* House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This is ac- 
complished by leaving out a financing provision from the bill, which 
deletion bears the blessing of the White House. Present idea is to 
have program enacted into law, and then to seek taxes to support it. 

American cotton faces a favorable outlook in 1946, says the 
Department of Agriculture, adding that an acreage expansion is almost 
‘ certain. The department warns, however, that the long-term post-war 
outlook is still far from bright. Present crop is producing a grower 
cash income of $1.2 billion, which is the fifth year in a row that 
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the crop has sold in excess of $1 billion. Current farm cotton prices 
are highest since 1925, with government loans guaranteed at 92 per 
cent of parity for next two seasons. Acreage will increase in 1946 
as labor, fertilizer and machinery shortages disappear. Total 1946 
production of 11.5 million bales is believed to be in prospect. 
Christmas durable goods in large volume will not be available 
this year, the Department of Commerce finds, and heavier buying will 
fall on textiles and other consumer products. Little reason exists 
to expect volume production in the metals field, even in easier items, 
before spring. Expectation is that clothing items will figure in 1945 
Christmas sales in a new all high volume within limits of available 
supply. 


There's a slowly rising tidal wave of opposition in Congress 
to OPA's cost-absorption policy. Things are due to break when time 
comes to vote on extension of Second War Powers Act. Mississippi's 
ultra conservative long-term Rep. Colmer says its inconsistent for 
one Federal agency to cut prices-profits as another exerts pressure 
to send wages soaring. 

Administration leaders want a full year's extension of war 
powers instead of six months as proposed in the pending bill in the 
House. Civilian Production Administrator Small says OPA cannot wind 
up its affairs in six months, and further that war shortages will 
extend much beyond six months if labor troubles continue to slow down 
production and cause spot shortages in critical items. He told House 
Post-War Committee that OPA cannot begin tapering off its activities 
before March 1, and that year's extension is necessary to reshape the 
economy. 

More than 700 government questionnaires to businessmen in the 
war period have been eliminated, says Budget Director Smith, repre- 
senting three million returns annually. Greatest discontinued number 
relate to WPB allocation and control orders. Remainder of the ques- 
tionnaires, he says, are being dropped as fast as possible. Meantime 
the House Appropriations committee is turning its spotlight on ques- 
tionnaire activities, and promises to severely curb funds for use in 
this manner in 1946. 

Productive industry must invest an additional $100 billion to 
assure the 50 million jobs and "a proper standard of living" envision- 
ed by the Administration's economic measures pending in Congress, says 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. This finding parallels the testimony | 
of leading economists who have appeared at the committee hearings on | 


pending bills. 

Using Gastonia, N. C., as an experimental and fact-finding | 
area for study, the chamber says that a titanic new capital investment ''f 
of $20 billion a year for five years is required to meet the goal. 
Nation's previous highest annual plant-equipment investment was $9.4 
billion in 1920. eg 

Pink-tinted consumers groups, leagued with CIO, are making a 
hectic effort to contradict an N. A. M. statement that the 67-75 cent 
minimum wage proposal would add $15 billion a year to the price tags 
of American merchandise. As a matter of fact, the estimate is ultra- 
conservative because, denials to the contrary, this bill would fix all 
wages by its provision that "proper job classifications and wage 
differentials” shall be maintained by government order. The bill does 
far more than add 25-35 cents to existing "floor;" it projects govern- 
ment into fixing all wages, with coverage extended to farm workers and 
incidental employees generally. Over the span of a few years it would 
probably add 50 per cent to the country's present wage outlay without 
increasing production by one pound or yard, and jack up living costs 
and price levels to point where only mountain-high tariff walls would 
save the nation's economy, or postpone its disintegration. 
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LEATHERS 


PERFORMANCE -—Not Cost— Makes Leathers ECONOMICAL | 
Buying by comparison is a safe method, but too often the com CHARLES 


parison is based on first cost rather than by results. Economic ~~ 
value can only be ascertained by actual use, when the record of 

performance provides enlightening comparisons. 

Men, methods and machines differ. That is why Charles Bond 


Company is always willing to submit BONDARON Textile 
Leathers to intensive, practical demonstration under any mill 
condition where textile leathers are used. 

Test these leathers under your own working conditions. We will 
ship an initial order and guarantee satisfaction. 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 
for Nearly Half a Century 


New and Improved 


SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


As a result of recent Technical developments we are now producing 
Sodium Sulphide Flakes of EXCEPTIONAL PURITY. 


These flakes dissolve into a SEDIMENT FREE, almost colorless 
” solution, denoting an irreducible minimum of IRON and other objection- 
able impurities. 
1 <b Write for free sample today 


BARIUM 
\| REDUCTION 
CORPORATION 


Office and Works: 
South Charleston, 
West Virginia 
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Complete 


It's easy to spot lags or slowdowns on anf. 


Veeder-Root 
machines ... before they develop into real trouble. .¥ 


when the mill is under complete Veeder-Root Countr., ‘VW, 


h ée Ip $ WO rke rs g ef For then a regular, routine check of the counter-figures te\'¥ \ , 


whether machines are delivering all the performance thq@#/ 


Full Rated Cap a cit y makers built into them — or whether they need mechanit.Phy 


or power adjustments. In this way, closer Countrol car t 


0 ut 0 f a I] Te x tile kept over production costs, and you Can see your way clearg ; 


obtaining the fairest return on your overhead. 


h Today’s Veeder-Root Devices offer you advanced engines:§ 

M aqcnines ing features ... including the new Non-Overthrow Figure 
Wheels now standard on all 2-3 Pick, Hank, Yardage, Pr 
Knitting Machine Counters. So take Countsel with,** 
nearest Veeder-Root office on immediate ways and means t 
get your costs down and your production wp. Write. 


Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford 2, Conn., Greenville, 5. C. 


OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicage, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delpbia, Pittsburgh, St. Lewis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City. In England 
Veeder-Root Lid. (new address on request.) lm Canada: V eeder-Root of Canada. Lid., Montreal 
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